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wi ‘‘ BOTTLED 

ek DUNVILLE rl Co. Ltd.,’ from: all Wine and Spirit : 

wy oon the Gapeule and Back Slagle da si Ae 
3, 6, and 12 Bottle Cases. pany 3, 


GUARANTEED. GENUINE. 
Write direct for name of nearest retailer to 


BELFAST or LONDON. 


DUNVILLE & Co. Ltd., 


Don’t long for another person’s appetite; use 


~HOE’S SAUCE © 


and have a ® good ont one of your own. 


Catesbys Easy Terms— gam ery 


@ make buying a high-grade T alking | on Credit Terms. The good fame of ale 1% EASY EN 

Pp iy 2 

Machine an easy matter. Simply pay a | Catesbys is known everywhere, ane 10 FR hg TERMS & 
small deposit and arrange to pay an | get a Disc Machine on Easy Terms Qi} 3a P} 


instalment each week or month. backed by them is the most welcome — ‘A \ 
Remember the Machine is delivered at | opportunity advertised. FREE CATA- NS Spy SF POSIT a 
once. MONEY BACK if you donot LOGUE shows fine TT ee A§ 

think the “ HOMESTEAD ” MELOPHONE ae Homestez ad" and other Ma kings Se . 
full value. Recollect that high-grade Machines offered on Easy Terms, See alae ig cet 
Talking Machines are not easy to get We pay carriage to your door. sen ee 2 


CATESBYS Lta. (Dept. 7), 64-67 Tottenham Court Road, LONDON, W. >» 302 secon 
ean SEEN EGER SEB SCREBEBEREEIGRGEDE SCBCD SDS 


PAE 


“THE HEALTH 


Fry 


‘Sits Royal Flavour 
Wins Royal Favour.” 


PURE 


Makes one feel well “all over.” The splendid warming-up effect of a steaming cup of 


FRY’S keeps “the shivers” away on the rawest, most trying day. It supplies a 
positive need for your health’s sake. 


Maxers To HM. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, ano H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 


300 GRANDS PRIX, GOLD MEDALS, &c. 


Do not be deceived by misleading statements, but rely upon B 
the experience of nearly 200 years. 


GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


——— 312 BLANKETS, 


21/- 


Offered Below Wholesale Price:. 


MONEY RETURNED IN FULL IF 
NOT FULLY SATISFIED. 


Testimonial. 
Palmerstown, St-affan, Trel.nd. 
Oct. Wh, 140 
Lady Maria Porsonby reerived the 21 Bale of Blankets quite 
sate yesterdvy with many thanks. They are very govd. 


350 RICH FUR 
THROWOVERS. 


OVER GOIN. LONS 
AT HALF PRICE!! 


Yes! We are sending out 
350 of these inagniticent 
Rich Fur Throw- 
overs, over (0 tiches 
long, full width, jiand- 
somely and cosily lMned, 
an Rich Sablo Browns, 
New Greys, Black, &c. 


FREE -- ABSOLUTELY FREE: 
This beuut fui 12ct.Gold Foe 4 
) Signet Ring Free to introns 

new catulogue. Send + 
address, and P.O. for Wi 
engraving initial and pustar 
Two inttisi totertwined n 
= grain, 15.10 -sIMS & MAYi.~ 
Dept. 57), 418 to 422 Strand, London. 


TO LADIES! 


THE 1.R.S. COLDEN COMPOUND TABLETS 


aro of priceless value. They afford rellef in ever 
instance. frequently ina few hours. They cure fem." 
Weakness and Irregularities, are safe, sure, and sper 
Far superior to Steel, Tansy, ete., and all similur } 
porations. Prices, 1s. 3d. and itreble quantity) 2s. + 
extra s'rong, 48. 6d. Post Free in plain wrapper. ¢ 
all chemists or direct from 
Lady Manageress, The 1.8.8. Co. (Dept. C.) 
145 Stockwell Road, London. 


SALE PRICE 


1/6 


(Carringe 3d.) 


Large Fur Moffa,to match, 
1.6 each!!! 


- Bend Postal Order Ti-day! 
TESTIMONIAL. 
Mrs. Kirby, 8 Regent aa BACK ot NOT 
Ftzest, York, writen: bn pens ge . 
‘Bemg very we Big Sale Catalogue POS 
satistied with the fiver, drrvilnis.. auscal 
two Furs — send me ru mae "hina, &e 
other three.” FA ae a Hargaies! , 
THE LEEDS BARGAIN Co. ipert 10), 
3 Raven Road, Lceds. 


Enlargements 


d free, and scat on receipts 


‘i “ ae amount. 


2 Superb Quality Cream Blankets. soft, warm, and comfortable, 
sin. by 72in.. beautifully whipped with crimson. ; 

2 Homespun Heather-Coloured Blankets, * most durable and 
neeful blanket, size 50in. hy 70in., bordered. 

2 Yorkshire Combed White Twilled Blankets, thick, warm, soft, 
and confortable, well-finished and edged, size Slin. by 7Vin. ; 

2 Large Coloured Shetland Blankets, very durable quality, sott, 
wari, and comfortable, full size, 45in. by 651in. 

2 Warm Woollen Blankets, soft Twill make, splendid durable quality, 


size S2inu. by S4in., weight 

dlb. Very warm. FREE 
2Cream Coloured 

Warm, Fine Quality 


Crib Blankets, 59:t oa 


as velvet, wash well, and 
beautiful finish, full size. 


Beautiful Indian Ink and Crayon Portraits, 20 in. by 16 in. 


we QI = : 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR A FEW WEEKS ONLY. 


Here is a special offer we are making to readers of Pearsows Weells 
For 2s, 11d,, plus 4d. for postage, inland, we will supply you with o 
enlarged portrait, 20in. by 16in. 

‘These portraits are of the finest artistic merit, and what is perbaps . 
important is that they are quite permanent. 

If you wish to preserve the photograph of someone 
who is dear, or who has passed away, have one of 
these enlargements before it is tco tate. 

All pictures copied bust style-—head and shoulders only. 

Send photograph you wish copied, with your name and address clea 
written on the back, with P.O. for 2s. 11d., plus 4d. for postage, to 


“ENLARGE” (P.W. Dept.), I7 Henrietta Street, London, w.c 


12WHITE BEDROOM TOWELS GIVEN WITH EACH PARCEL 


Lilnstrated Bargain Catalcgnes of Caxpetn, Hearthruge, Quilts, Table Linen, Bed- 
steeds; Overmantels, Curtaing, Bian ety, &c.,.Post Free, :!, when writing, you mention 
Prarson’s Weekiy tsi Wiz. 


F, HODGSON & SONS wines: WOODSLEY ROAD, LEEDS. 
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TRANSMISSION AT 
Book Rares. 


No. 1122. 


War. 


Seven hundred mills closed : Operatives locked 
out.” 

One glance at this dread newspaper headline and 
away roll the mists of time and reveal to me awful 
pictures of the past. . 

My earliest memory of a Lancashire cotton 
war dates back a long time, but recent events 
have brought it back fresh and green as ever. 
I was too young to understand quite who was in 
the wrong, but old enough to realise the effects of 
the struggle. 

On my way home from school one evening I 
heard a great shouting in the factories after the 
engines had stopped working. The operatives, 
I afterwards learned, were shouting with joy at 
the prospect of beating the masters. In a few 
minutes the factory doors opened and the streets 
were alive. 

All night long, I recall, sleep was next to im- 
possible ; the workers’ war song was played and 
sung everywhere. For a few days there was not 
a happier set of people in all the land. 

Half Pay and Half Meals, 

Several weeks passed by. There was talk of a 
settlement, but hopo soon died away and the 
combatants bent to the tight. 

My father, like the rest of the trade unionists, 
drew a weekly sum from his society and a little 
for each child: who was not okt enough to work. 
But the effect of the monry shortage soon became 
apparent. 

It began with meat ; the allawance was ent down 
and then meat vanished altogether from the table. 
Anything that savoured of luxury was never 
mentioned. 

With the cutting down of the trade union pay 
came a corresponding narrowing of household 
supplies. Half-pay was another name for half 
meals. Landlords were asked to accept half rent. 
The grocers were told that “it was credit or 
nothing.” Folks who hated the very name of 
pawnshop were forced to patronize it. On 
Saturday nights respectable women, mothers, 
wives, their shawls hiding their shame-stricken 
faces, could be seen slinking round the market 
grounds on the look-out. for “ bits” on the stalls. 

What struck me more than anything was that 
for a time nobody raised a voice in protest. It 
was a fight being fought with true fighting 
spirit. For a wife to grumble was to remonstrate 
with her lord and master, and he would have taken 
it as an insult to his independence and a questioning 
of the justice of his stand. And so thousands 
who were accustomed to have good wages and to 
live well silently submitted to all manner of priva- 
tions rather than give in to the employers. 


Kiddies Fainted at their Lessons. 

But as time went on and suffering grew kecner, 
the inevitable outcry came. It was ia the school- 
rooms, where little children fainted at theirelessons 
and from where some were carried home to sicken 
and die, 

The teachers cried “Shame!” They did not 
attempt to fix the blame, nor to argue a3 to the 
cause; they just pointed to the pinch-cheeke 
effects, 

The doctors, too, the overworked doctors, who 
wondered when they would get their fees—they 
cried “Shame!” And a grim accompaniment to 
their ery of disapproval was the hissing of the 
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undertaker’s plane as he made the 
little coffins. 

And then the discontent came 
nearer home, at first simmering, 


aut then boiling over in a way that 1 
° : 
shall never forget. 


You have seen, some of you, 


My Memories of a Lancashire Cotton little knots of anarchists standing 


at the street corners in Soho 
hatching revolution? ‘That is 
what happened in the shadows of 
the mills. 

One night. in the little town where [ was living 
civil war broke out. The maddened operatives 
marched in a determined body to the residences of 
the masters to demand what they called * Our 
reets (tights). 

They were dispersed by the police, and quick 
as lightning the news spread to the neighbouring 
towns. In a few hours the spark of revolution 
was speeding here, there, and everywhere, :e:ting 
human hearts aflame and terrorising the employers. 
The next thing I remember is the sight of hundreds 
of extra policemen and the clatter of cavalry 
through the factory town. 

Burnt the Masters’ Homes. 

It was war in real carnest. The residence of a 
leading factory owner was set alight and burned 
to the ground and there was hardly a mill that 
did not have the windows shattered with stones 
thrown by the operatives. 

The cominonest sights were starving wives and 
a glint which said ‘“‘ Murder!” in the eyes of the 
men; the commonest sounds were the cries of 
hungry children. People who sol:l food fixed 
shutters to their windows. 

Gi a morning. when the trouble was at its height, 
my father would saunter forti with a short poker 
concealed in the inside pocket of his coat. Down 
in the centre of the town you could see the men 
congregating, each armed with some implement 
of household use—a hammer, a pair of tongs, a 
shovel ; and the moment the police swooped down 
out came the “arms.” The sné/ée ended in the men 
racing away as fast as their strenyth would permit, 
while in the distance—crving, shouting, appealing — 
the terrified women completed the sordid picture. 

But the most vivid memory of the first trade 
war in which I was forced to figure is the memory 
of the recruiting for the Army. When the strugyle 
had been go:ng on for some time recruiting sergeants 
came from all parts of the country to Lancashire. 

I can see one now, a fine, healthy-looking man, 
standing amidst a group of pale-faced, hungry 
factory lads, 


Some Took the Shing, 

“Getting tired of starving, I reckon, aye?” 
he says jauntily. “Why not take the shilling ? 
Come where this is never thought of.’ And ho 
waves his cane in the direction of the silent 
mills, 

“Plenty of good food, my bonny boys, and 
smart clothes that fetch the lasses, and pocket 
money, and no cotton wars, I tell you, no cotton 
wars.” 

He smacks his cane smartly against lis Crousers 
then spins a shilling into the air. 

“Come on,” he says. “Come on. Who's 
first ? To the first one [ll give an extra tanner 
and he can take it home to get his mother some 
grub.” 

But few of the lads took the money home. They 
knew that their parents’ hearts would be well-nigh 
broken at the news. 

Vivid memories all. And most vivid of all is 
the memory of the cause of the trouble, which 
I believe was five per cent. Five per cent. ! 

As I say, I was not oll enough to understand 
then who was right and who was wrong. But I 
was old enough to wonder why children who had 
no part in bringing on the dispute should be com- 
pelled to take a share of the penalties, 


Esteren at 
Srationers’ Hatt. 


Ong Prexyy. 


[ MY IDEAL OF A LOVE LETTER. | 


By Puyturs Dare. 

Tr is very difficult to say what the ideal love. 
letter should be like, because so much depends 
upon the circumstances in which it is written. 

Generally speaking, a man's love-letter should be 
bold and straight to the point, while a woman's 
should be more mystical and poetic in character. 

Personally, [ think that, most people get far too 
sentimental when they sit down to write to their 
sweethearts, and the consequence is that they sav 
a great many things that they do not really mean. 
The result is that most love-letters are more silly 
than true expressions of feeling. 

If engaged couples would only make up theic 
minds to write sensibly and reasonably to one 
another instead of wasting reams of notepaper over 
stupid * gush,” there would probably be fewer ua- 
happy marriages than there are at present. 

It is of the utmost importance that two people 
who are going to get married should know one 
another thoroughly beforehand. How can they 
hope to do so if they always write to one another 
as though they were hypnotised and mentally 
blind into the bargain ? 

Briefly, the ideal love-letter should be short, 
affectionate in tone, but quite devoid of “ gush.” 
and should contain quite as much commonsense as 
superlative terms of endearment. 

ess 

Do you admire the famous comedian Harry 
Lauder? Everyone says he is inimitable, But 
there’s one thing you can do just as well as he. 
He has just signed our Petition to Parliament to 
stop fines in factories and workshops. You can 
do that, too! Will you, please? 

—e— 

Unarsrikaaiy, he was a Yankee, and the snail- 
like movements of the train irritated him almost 
beyond endurance. 

Loudly he remonstrated with the guard. 

“Slow 2" said that worthy, stung to retort. 
“Do you want the traia to fly? UF you don't 
like the speed. then get out and walk 1" 

“Walk 2?’ drawle lt the Yankee. © Oh, I’m not 
in such a hurry as all that!” 


i TOYS FOR GROWN UPS. Ey 
i et el 


Me. H. G. Weers, the famous author, who has 
recently been telling how he plays at bricks anc 
tin soldiers with his children, is not by any means 
the only adult celebrity who is fond of toys. 

Madaine Sarah Bernhardt once had a large rag 
doll that used to “sleep” in her own bedroom 
every night. This doll was used on the stage to 
represent a real baby, but Madame grew so ford of 
it that it had a place of honour in her own slecping 
apartment. 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton has a remarkable collection 
of Japanese dolls. For the use of these he has hail 
constructed a beautiful little toy theatre, ant 
occasionally he makes the dolls perform upen its 
stage after the fashion of marionettes. 

In Vienna ae regular trade is done tt 
elegantly-dressed dolls that aro purchased hy 
Society women. These dolls are carved by hand 
after models by well-known artists, and they often 
fetch as much as three guineas each. 

Their costumes are most beautifully made, aad 
no two are alike in face or figure. Many of thes 
handsome toys are exported to America where, 
now that fashionable belles have grown tired vt 
“ Teddy bears.” they command a ready sale. 

Many Society women in Paris keep dolls and also 
toy dogs and other animals, and just before the 
death of Caran D' Ache. the celebrated artist, both 
French men and French women used to buy the 
wooden dolls which he had designed, and which 
were usualy erricatuces of notable people. 


Money, Watches, Penrknives, Briar Pipes, Style Pens, and Seissors offerel in this week's foollines. 


Bi 


Mb 
to’ a 
pa” Boys Girls 


Tu13 is Mr. Will Evans’ first appearance in panto- 
mime at Drury Lane, but as “ Potterini, the Last 
of the Pierrots,” he has very quickly ‘‘ made good. 

He tells a story of a small boy who came home one 
day in a rather dishevelled state. 

“Tommy,” exclaimed his mother, 
been fighting again !”’ 

“Well,” said Tommy 
next door was cheeky.’ 

“That was no reason for fighting. You should 
have remembered that a soft answer turneth away 

vrath, and you should have given him a soft 
answer.” 

“TI did,” said Tommy. 
at him.” 


“ you’ve 


in self defence, ‘‘ the boy 


“T threw a ripe tomato 


HIS APPLE. 

Tue owner of a big clothing shop was showing 
Mr. Evans over his premises once, and afterwards 
they went into the owner’s ptivate room. Here 
Mr. Evans saw an apple inshrined in a crystal 
casket. 

“What do you keep that apple there for ?”” he 
asked. 

“Oh, purely for sentimental reasons!” was the 
reply. “It typifies my business, so to speak, 
and the fortune I’ve made in it.” 

‘I can’t see the connection.” : 

“Can’t you?” said the other. ‘“ Why, man, if 
the original apple hadn’t been eaten the clothing 
business wouldn’t have been of much account 
to-day!” 


IN THE 'ORSPITAL, 

AxoTuER of Mr. Evans’ stories is about an 
office-boy who had been away from the office ill. 
When he went back again he found another boy 
installed in his place. 

“I’m sorry, Johnny,” said his employer, “ but 
T had to get somebody to do your work while you 
were away, and the new boy is so satisfactory 
that I don’t like sacking him.” 

“But I’ve always worked hard, sir,” Johnny 
replied. 

** Yes, I know, I’ve no fault to find with either 
of you,” said the “ boss,” “so you must settle it 
Letween you which is to have the place.” 

Next day a dreadful sa stuck its head round 
the corner of his door. Its eyes seemed to have 
disappeared, but it had three times the usual 
amount of nose, and there were innumerable bits 
of sticking plaster sprinkled all over. 

“Great Scott! Who are you?” 

“I'm Johnny,” was the triumphant reply. 
“I've settled with Joe ; he’s in the ’orspital !” 


HIS LEISURE HOURS. 

ANOTHER favourite at the “‘ Lane” is Miss Daisy 
Dormer, so delightful as ‘ Zaza.” 

She was chatting with an old horse-omnibus 
driver once, and in the course of the conversation, 
she asked him: ‘‘ What are your hours?” 

“Well, you see, miss, it’s like this,” he said. 
“* 1 comes on dooty at six inthe mornin’. I gets my 
’osses, and out I goes with the ’bus. I ’as ‘alf 
an hour for my dinner about two, and I goes on 
till ‘alf-past cleven at night. Then I takes the 
’bus back to the yard, ’ands the ’osses over to the 
yard-man, an’ goes ’ome. Then I ’as the rest o’ 
the day to myself 1” 


A BIT TOO SHREWD. 

Ose of the best of the provincial pantomimes, 
Little Red Riding Hood, at the Theatre Royal. 
Manchester, has Mr. Harry Lauder as its brightest 
star, and as Simple Sanny Shaw he is very, very 
funny. By the way, Mr. Harry Lauder has just 
signed our Petition to Parliament to stop Fining 
in Factories and Workshops 

As his friends know very well, Mr. Lauder has 
a mine of good Scotch stories. He was telling a 
story recently about an old Scotchman who, 
though without the slightest trace of education, 
made a large fortune in America mainly through 
his native shrewdness. Some of the, American 
business men with whom he had dealings were 
rather annoyed that such an illiterate man should 
get the better of them in business deals, and one 
day one of them said rather impatiently, “ Say, 
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Duncan, you don’t know enough to go in when it 
rains. I don’t believe you can even spell ‘ bird’ ? 

“ B-u-r-d,” Duncan spelled slowly. , 

The American’s eye gleamed. “If you'd had 
to spell to make a living you'd have been bankrupt 
years ago. I'll bet you a hundred dollars you can’t 
spell ‘ bird ’ in three attempts.” 

“T’ll tak’ ye,” said Duncan, and the money was 
put up. ‘ . 

“ Now, spell it,” said the American, 

“ B-i-r-d,” said Duncan, ae 

“ That ain’t the way you spelled it the first time, 
was the annoyed comment 7 

“Na,” said Duncan, with a satisfied grin, “ but 
I wisna bettin’ then.” 


DIDN'T PLEASE UNCLE. 

Mr. Lauper tells a story of a young Scotchman 
who married an English lady, and some time after- 
wards he paid a visit to a bach@or uncle in 
Scotland. . 

“* Weel, Sandy, I hear ye hae gotten a wife,” said 
the old man. 

* Yes, uncle.” 

‘“ What can she dae ?”’ 

“Do? What do you mean?” 

“ Weel,” the uncle went on, “can she sew an’ 
knit ? Does she mend your claes ?”” 

“No,” the young man admitted. 

“Humph!” commented the uncle, ‘ Weel, 
does she cook ? Can she mak’ parritch ?” 

“Oh, no, uncle!” the young man explained. 
“The servants do all these things. But you 
should hear her sing, uncle. She has the most 
beautiful voice you ever heard.” 

“Sing!” repeated the old man_scornfully. 


on” 


‘* Maa, could ye no hae gotten a canary * 


LONG ENOUGH. 

Mr. GEorGE Rosey has a capital part as Dame 
Clara in Puss in Boots at the Royal Court, Liverpool, 
and he certainly makes the most of it. 

He was telling a story the other day about a 
man who came into a dog show leading a most 
disreputable dog by a length of rope. 

‘‘ Where's the judge ? ”’ he demanded. 

‘“What do you want the judge for ?’ ’asked ar 
attendant. 

** Want to show my dorg,” said the man. 

“Show that?’ grinned the other. “ Why, 
you surely don’t think that weird object is going 
to take a prize ?” 

“*Why not ?”’ demanded the offended owner. 


“Oh, well,” said the attendant, “his legs are |. 


| enough, without anything else. Why, man, they’re 
miles too short!” 
‘Too short!” retorted the dog’s owner fiercely. 
‘Too short? What more do you want? They 
touch the ground, don't they ?’ 


TASTED GOOD, ANYWAY. 

TE Kennington pantomime is always good, and 
this year they have Jack Pleasants to liven things 
up as the Page in Cinderella, 

Jack is, of course, a Bradford man, and one of 
his best stories is about a mill-hand who was very 
fond of a particular kind of boiled pudding that his 
wife made specially well. One day she told him 
she would be out when he came home, but that she 
would make one of his favourite puddings before 
she went, and leave it in a pan for him to help 
himself. 

When she came back at night she asked : “‘ Well, 
did ye find t’ puddin’ ?” 

‘Ay, aw fun’ it reet enuff; an’, lass, it were a 
stunner, the best tha’s ever made.” 

“Where's t’ clout that were round it?” she 
asked. 

Her husband gulped. ‘‘ Clout ?”’ he said slowly. 
“Were there a clout on?” 

He had eaten it. 


THE LIMIT. 

Tr the ‘‘ Beanstalk’ Giant at the Grand, Leeds, 
has to be killed, it is admitted on all hands that he 
couldn’t get a nicer “Jack” to do it than Miss 
Lulu Valli. 

Migs Valli tells a story of a particularly affectionate 
couple who had only been engaged a few days. 
He called one evening as usual, and by actual 
count he kissed her one hundred and eighty-three 
times in the course of the first hour. When he 
stopped the tears came to her eyes. 

“Oh, John!” she cried reproachfully, ‘ you 
have ceased to love me!” 

“No,” John gasped—“ no, I haven’t—but I 
must breathe!” 


Now you old readers of “ Pearson's Weekly’?! Can you 
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figure six times over ? 


TRAG 
Scuortt and Willing did engage 
Schott shot Willing willingly and Willing he sho 


The shot Schott shot made Willing quite a spectacl» 


? 


Gd. each week for t% 
best paragraph accepted for this coluinn. One, 
PW. penknives will be awarded for any oi. 


The half.crown this week is won by A. P. Srmu- 


HOW ? % 
How can 100 be expressed by writing the san. 


Sclution below. 


NEWS ITEMS. 
A GREAT composer—Sleep, 
A capital thing—Cash. 
Dectstalkiag—Pratty girls conversing. 
Sound logic—Arguing through the telephone. 
Stakeholders-—Butchers. 
The oldest settler in the west—The sun, 


EDY. 
in duel fierce and },o!. 


Schott ; 


to see, 
Whilst Willing’s willing shot went right throu.’ 
Schott’s anatomy. 


A_ TEASER. 

A Woman was going to market with her stock 
when she was stop; by a man who asked | 
how much she wanted for her twenty geese. 

She answered: “I haven’t got twenty, but i! 
I had as many again as I have now and hall :: 
many, and two and a half, I should have twenty. | 

How many geese had the woman to start wit! ? 

Solution below. 


A LOVE PROBLEM. 
Can you read this little story ? 


IPr1Y-2Rs 
[So 1 Q = | Slovenes 


Geo p= REP 


Sclution below. 


CATCHY. 

THERE were five eggs on a plate and five 
persons sat down to breakfast. Each person 
bite an egg, and yet one egg was left on the 

ate. 

. What is the answer to this ? 

Solution below. 


LIMERICKS THREE. 
THERE was a young maiden of Leigh, 
A talented lady was sheigh ; 
She baked some mincepies 
As a pleasant surprise 
For her beau who was coming to teigh. 


But when the youth tasted her dough, 
He groaned out a terrible “‘ Ough!” 
In anguish he bawled, 
Then the doctor she cawled, 
To see what ailed Mabel’s beau sough. 


Said the doctor in accents most gruff, 

“ I'm afraid this young man’s had it ruff!” 
Cried Mabel, ‘‘ Oh, my ! 
He had only one py!” 


Quoth the doctor, “‘ Hope’s off! That’s enufl !” 


Solutions. 
e 
HOW ? 
99 
A TEASER. 


Tite answer to thie is 7. 
A LOVE PROBLEM. 
Ox®. heart plus one heart = Two loving hearts, 
One heart minus one heart = A broken heart, 
One heart divided by two hearts = Trouble. 
CATCHY. 
One person took the plate and the egg. 


= 
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f RETIRED COMIC SONGS. 


Owen ae Te O aa 
What Becomes of the Good Old Favourites. 


Tus is the time of the year when the best of 
the music-hall songs are being popularised all over 
the kingdom by the pantomime artistes. ‘Thousands 
of staid persons who would scorn the idea of going 
to a music-hall gladly patronise the pantomimes 
which are, of course, acted by music-hall artistes-— 
and thus learn how to hum and whistle the favourite 
songs of the year. . . : 

Each year produces its own favourites, and it is 
interesting to recall the subsequent fate of cliscarded 
favourites. The Russian Government, for example, 
yurchased all the rights in the music of “ The Girl 
I Left Behind Me,” and it is still part of the repertory 
of every Russian band. a. 

The raging favourite of a gencration ago, “ Get 
Your Hair Cut!” was the Boa oe item in the 
programme of a revolutionary band in South 
‘America, and as this party gained the presidency 
it can be.said with truth that the victor was placed 
in power with the help of “* Get Your Hair Cut,” a 
tune still whistled by small boys when they espy 
long-haired persons in the streets. 

Everybody knows something about that famous 
song, “Fighting with the 7th Royal Fusiliers,” 
now an important part of the musical records of the 
British Army. In a book of “ War Songs,” 
General Sir Ian Hamilton declarcs that this song 
resulted in hundreds of recruits joining the Army, 
and so many were anxious to join the 7th Fusiliers 
that ‘the authoritics could easily, had they so 
chosen, have raised several additional battalions.” 


‘* Soldiers of the Queen” Disd. 

The War Office bought the rights of the song, and 
it is one of the first pieces learned by every Army 
musician. 

Leslie Stuart’s great song, “Soldiers of the 
Queen,” which was introduced to the public at a 
London music-hall, suffered an eclipse when Queen 
Victoria died. Mr. Stuart, who wrote the words 
a3 well as composed the music, made the necessary 
verbal alterations caused by the accession of a king, 
hut somehow “Soldiers of the King’ did not capture 
te fancy of the man, or boy, in the street, and it 
waz placed on the shelf. 

A year or so back Mr. George Lashwood had a 
song, entitled ‘‘ Riding on Top of a Car,” and it 
achieved considerable success. Canada took it up, 
and an enterprising Canadian brewer hired one of 
tie local poets to praise his beer to the tune of Mr. 
Lashwood’s song. 

The poet did his work so well that the song 
h:came as popular as its beer advertisement song 
as it was in the original English version, and it is 
s'ill sung in remote Canadian towns by men who 
nover heard of Mr. Lashwood's version and only 
k iow it as an advertisement of somebody’s beer. 

There are certain songs that only succeed because 
of their singers. They do not become national 
favourites, but whilst in the repertoire of a George 
Robey or a Marie Lloyd, they excite enthusiasm. 
When the “stars” grow tired of them they are 
elegated to the shelf or, as is often the case, sold 
to minor artistes, to be featured by them at minor 
music-halls or public houses. 

‘ Bill Balley’? went to Germany. 

Inthe north, where every “ Pig and Whistle “and 
“Red Lion” has its regular Saturday evening concert, 
the local favourites render many of the popular songs 
of bygone years. Three famous comedians in Harry 
Lauder, Harry Tate, and Gus Elen started their 
professional careers as smoking concert artistes. 

Only those who travel can realise the varied 
life a ‘comic or sentimental song can have. Man 
of the “household tunes” of recent years are still 
doing duty on the Continent. Only a few weeks 
ago Mr. P. Doubleyou sat in a German café listening 
to what the programme described as “the latest 
popular songs.” To his surprise he recognised 
that favourite of the pantomimes of 1903, * Pansy 
Faces,” the rage of the succeeding year, “ Won't 
you come home, Bill Bailey ?"’ and the more 
recent, if almost forgotten, ‘In the Shade of the 
Uld Apple Tree.” 

The latest report concerning that phenomenal 
success, “The Honeysuckle and the Bee,” located it 
in a prominent St. Petersburg theatre, where it 
formed the principal feature in a revue said to be intro- 
duced from Paris. This song cleared over twenty 
thousand pounds for its composer, and those who 
Ought to know say that it was the most popular 
Sentimental song ever sung in a pantomime. 
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THE STORY. 
TIME: TO-DAY. SCENE: ANY CUP-TIE. 
Our film depicts a tragic event in the life of Johnny Jones, 


Bent on pleasure, he asks to be allowed 


football enthusiast. 
His request is granted. 


to referee a cup-tie. 

A few minutes after the start of the game Johnny Jones is 
horrified to see one player wilfully foul an opponent, and the 
victim retaliate by punching the offender on the nose. 

The refereeing instinct rises withia the manly breast of the 
would-be referee. ‘‘ Now, then,” he snaps, ‘'I can't have 
this. Off the field you go.”’ 

Instead of obeying his orders, both teams threaten to lynch 
him, and they do thcir very best to carry out their threat. 
Finally, Johnny Jones emerges from the struggling mass of 
arms and legs and limps off to the nearest railway station. 

Jobnny Jones has forsaken football. Evenwhen he watches 
a dog fight it recalls sad memories of how he refereed. 


for living to a hundred? Only funny rules. 
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F Laying Cables 3 Mile Beep . 


Takes two and a half hours to reach the bed of 
the sea. 

By arrangements made by the Postmaster- 
General, the rates for cablegrams have been greatly 
lowered during the night-time. It is believed 
that as a result a greatly increased number of 
cableyrams will be sent. 

Few people know what a tremendous work is 
the laying of a submarine cable extending for many 
thousands of miles. Hach mile of the cable in the 
deep sea will weigh somewhere about a ton and a 
half, while each mile of the shore ends will weigh 
as much as twenty-cight tons. - 

Special ships are used for laying the cable, which 
is always paid out at a greater rate than the ship 
travels, in order to cope with the irregularities at 
the bottom of the sea. More than this, when the 
sea is deep quite a considerable time clapses before 
the cable reaches the bed. 

When the sea is abgut three miles deep, and the 
ship is steaming at its usual rate, over two and a 
half hours will pass before the cable reaches the bed 
of the sca. At that time a point of the cable 
which was on the ship two and a balt hours pre- 
viously will be twenty-five miles in the rear of the 
vessel. 

The paying-out process requires great care, as if 
the rope goes too fast the whole cable might rush 
out. In such a case the cable would cut through 
the ship as a hot knife woull cut through butter. 


Cables Sheathed In Stout tron. 

Hence special brakes ere applied and rejarding 
whecls are used. All the time the cable is being 
paid out, electricians are carefully testing it ina 
little laboratory on the vessel. Should anything 
go wrong the cable is hauled back exain. 

The cables themselves are speciaily sheathed in 
stout iron in onder to protect the precious wires 
which convey the curreat. In some parts of the 
world various creatures rapidly hore their way 
through the cable, and so rnin it. In such a case 
a layer of brass tape is placed under the external 
iron wires. 

The cable may come to damage in all manner 
of ways. For instance, a sword fish or a shark 
may make an attack upon it, and so ruin the 
insulation. 

The shore ends are always made considerably 
stouter than the deep sea portion, so that they 
may not be damawed by ships’ anchors, and what 
not. In the northern and southern seas the cable 
has to be protected against ive-flovs, and ia such 
cases linked chain armour is used. 

The shore end is lait at the same time as 
the main cable, and will extend for a mile; or 
two from the shore, and the two ends are spliced 
| together, 

Fishing for Broken Ends. 
| When an injury ocenrs to the cable, electricians 
| can easily locate its exact distance from the shore. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The cable-ship will steam out for this distance, and 
then fish for the broken ends. The ship dritis over 
the direction of the cable, and hooks for the broken 
ends by means of a gtapnel. 

As svon as an end is found it is hauled on board, 
tested, and then fastened to the eng of a buoy. 
Then the other end is fished up. and, i found all 
right, is spliced on tos piece of good cables the 
other end of whieh is spliced on to the end obtained 
| from the buoy. 

Practically all the world’s evhles are made in 
this country, the firet having been made in 1557, 
the total length of the wire in the sheathing and 
core being sulicient to reach from the cart to 
the moon. In that case less than five mites of 
cable were paid out before it snapyed. Next. 300 
miles of cable went bany to the bottom of the 
ocean, and the ships had to sil back again, though 
eventually some 50 miles of the cable were 
recovered. 

On the next attempt a man-of-war, contuining 
half of the cable, nearly went to the bottom ina 
storm owing to the weight. 

A few miles were paid out, however, when asain 
the cable snapped. ‘The work was started again, 
but after forty miles had been laid another break 
occurred. Still another attempt was made, which 
did not come to an end until a hundred miles bad 
been paid out, and the enterprise was abandoned 
for the time being. 

It will be seen that laying an Atlantic cable is by 
no means a light task. 


te 


Telling How a Cute 
. Attempt to Escape from 
Prison was Foi'ei. 


By T. C. BRIDGES. 


Tur tramp of the orderlies had ceased, and behin 1 
its stcel-barrel gates, Blackmoor | Prison was 
very silent. The prisoners were at their dinner, and, 
with the exception of the guards on duty, the warders 
also were enjoying their midday meal. . 

In Cell 63 a middle-aged man, whose dark skin an | 
glittering black eyes proclaimed him a foreigner, was 
reated on his three-legged stool hungrily polishing olf 
his Saturday meal, which consisted of a pound of 
potatocs, a pound of suct ptrdding, and a crusty roll 
of wholemeal bread. 

He took up the roll in his thin, sinewy, brown han:!s 
and broke it in two. As he did so, a tiny twist of 
paper fell out on to the white deal of his table-shelf. 

Like a shot he covered it with his hand, and, slipping 
across to the door, listened intently. There was no 
sound outside, and, keeping his post by the door, Otto 
Blitz. quickly unrolled” the slip and glancetl 
through the cypher writing which closely covered it. 

His jet black cyes gleamed, and a curious pulse 
throbbed in his temple. Fora moment he stood quite 
still, gazing intently at the missive. Then, like a 
flash, he was back at his table. 

With amazing speed he moved everything off it, 
dropped the flap, and, feeling in a tiny crack between 
the wood and the wall, extracted an inch length of 
the black lead which is used to fill an ordinary pocket 
vencil. 

Smoothing the pore flat on the table, he began to 
write rapidly on the other side. 

He uscd a similar cypher to that in which the 
smuggled message had been sent, and what ho wrote 
was simply this : : 

“ My price is my liberty. 
need to offer.” 

He did not sign it, and, having finished it, rolled the 

aper as closely as before, and, with his tin dinner- 
Lite, wedged it into one of the two halves of the roll, 
taking good care that no trace of it showed, 

He then ate the other half, finished his dinner, hid 
the pencil again, and taking up a book from the smalt 
shelf in the corner of the cell, read quietly until Warder 
Gregory unlocked his door and marched him out with 
the rest of his gang to the aftcrnoon work on the 
farm. 

In duc course, and by methods which need not here 
be explained, Otto Blitz’s written message reached a 
dingy house in a Soho back street, over the door of 
which was painted, in faded white letters, the legend, 
* Restaurant des Nations,” and was opened by the 
proprictor—a stout, olive-faced person with a stubbly 
black beard, who was known as Jules Revere. 

Revere gcowled fiercely ay he read, and thrust the 
note into his greasy pocket, where it remained until 
the last of his ordinary customers had left the stuffy 
dining-room. 

Then he put up the shutters and walked through a 
narrow passage into a back room, where half a dozen 
men, foreigners like himself, were sitting smoking, 
drinking, ong chatting in low voices. 

All lookedup as Revere entered, and a bald-headed 
man with thin line and a nose like an cagle’s beak said, 
in a harsh voice : 

Is there news, Jules ?” 

“ Yes, I have heard,” answered Revere sourly. 

* What docs Blitz say ?” 

©“ Read for yourself, Klein,’ 
him the creased and greasy slip. 

The hawk-nosed man read, and his thin lips drew to 
a straight linc. An angry exclamation escaped him. 

Comrades,” he said fiercely, * the miserable Blitz 
refuses our jusé demands.” 

* Refuses them?” cchoed two or three voices at 
once. 

““Yes, for his message is equal to a refusal. He 
demands his liberty as the price of restoring to us our 
own property.” 

Instantly everyone began to talk at onee, and the 
nproar grew so great that Revere stepped across to 
the table, and, picking up an empty becr mug, banged 
+1 on the stained oilcloth for silence. 

-*Comrades,” he said sharply, ‘“‘ wo waste time. 
The situation must be faced.” 

“Yah, dot is true,” growled a big, flaxen-haired 
man who was smoking a long, china-bowled pipe. 

“One thing is certain,” went on Revere, without 
noticing the interruption, ‘ the work of our society 
caunot continue without funds. Our comrades abroad 
are calling upon us for money. Much of the sum 


Nothing clse goes, so no 


’ 


said Revere, handing 


which was banked was in the name of Otto Blitz, and 
the bank require his signature, witnessed by two 
prison officials, before they will hand us the money. 
The total amount is over three thousand pounds, an: 
that is at present more completely lost to us than if it 
were in the pockets of one of the bloated plutocrats 
against whom we wage war.” . 

He paused and glanced round, All were listening 
intently. 

“Blitz refuses his signature unless he is set at 
liberty. In doing this he is breaking the oaths of our 
order, and will eventually pay the penalty.” 

A low growl came from several of the men present. It 
secmed to augur ill for Otto Blitz if they ever got their 
hands upon him. 

“ But that is beside the question,” continued Revere, 
with a quick motion of his hand. “* We cannot afford 
to wait until Blitz is released. His sentence is for 
life, which means that it will be fifteen or twenty years 
before he is allowed out on ticket-of-leave. Therefore, 
I say, it behoves us to sct about finding means to 
release him.” 

Uproar broke out again, in the midst of which 
Klein's voice sounded sharp and strong. “It is im- 
possible. No one ever yet escaped from Blackmoor.” 

** Nothing is impossible,” retorted Revere, ‘* And in 
this case Fortune favours us. Listen! Ina fortnight’s 
time Blitz will be brought from Blackmoor to London 
to give evidence in the case of Orloff. ‘That should 
give us an opportunity. 

* Wait,” he went on as two or three began to speak 
at once. ‘ This is my plan.” 

And in a few quick sentences he put it before them. 

Briefly, it was this : 

Blitz” would be allowed to sco a solicitor before 
giving his evidence in the Orloff case. Revere proposed 
that one of the circle should take the place of the 
solicitor, and go down to Blackmoor. The interview 
would give him his opportunity of communication with 
Blitz. ‘The rest was to be left to himself. 

After a sharp discussion Revere's plan was accepted 
by the rest of the members of the Red Circle, and it 
only remained to choose by lot the one of their number 
who should undertake the difficult and dangerous task. 

From a locked cupboard in the corner was brought 
a black leather bottle, the neck of which was just large 
enough to allow the insertion of a man’s hand, and in 
this one black and five white balls were placed. 

Then each in turn, beginning with the eldest present, 
came forward, dipped in his hand and took out a ball. 

The first three drawn were white. The fourth was 
tho black, and the man who drew it was the eagle- 
nosed Ferdinand Klein. 

“The Fates have chosen well,” said Revere, with a 
smug smile on his greasy face. 

Klein scowled, but said nothing. 

* * * * 

Tf Otto Blitz felt a sudden thrill of excitement when 
Principal Warder Soares opened his cell door an: 
briefly told him to follow to the visitor’s room, he did 
not show it. There may have been a quick sparkle 
in his deep-sct cycs, but, if so, it waa gone as soon as it 
had come, and Soares saw nothing of it. 

Soares would hardly have tramped along so quietly 
had he known the thoughts that were bubbling and 
boiling in the brain of the quiet-looking, dark-faccd 
man beside him. So far the lifer had been a model 
prisoner, and had not so much as a single report to his 
discredit. 

And vet Blitz knew perfectly well that the critical 
moment was approaching. He had been warned by 
the same underground channel through which he had 
received his previous Ictter that the supposed solicitor, 
whom the Governor believed to be Mr. Abraham Phipps, 
of the well-known firm of Sendall, Phipps, and Co., 
was no other than Ferdinand Klein, and that he was 
to hold himself ready to back up the latter in whatever 
means he advised for making tho promised escape. 


£100 FOR A TITLE. 


A Chance for Ingenious Readers to 
Make Money. 


Most people with a little ingenuity can 
think of a title to fit a story. Here, then, is 
their opportunity. In the columus of the 
London Dairy Express appears a story to 
which no name is given, and the Editor is 
offering £100 to the person who sends him 
the title which he considers to be the most 
original and appropriate. 

The story itself is a remarkable one, and— 
apart from the chance given of making £100 
for a few words—is well worth reading. 

As the competition closes in a few days, you 
should get a copy of to-day’s Express and 
read the story at once. 


For the funniest lists I will give five watches. Mark postcards ‘‘ Longeo.”” (See pase 736, 
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Tne visitor's room at Blackmoor was of fair si, 
bare, airy, and scantily furnished. In old «! 
prisoners were only allowed to see their relatives 
a double grating between them and a gangway up + 
down which a wardcr paraded constantly. 

More humane methods now prevail, althoneh, 
course, the warder remains within the room during : 
whole interview. . 

By the bare table inthe middle of the room stow: 
supposed Mr. Phipps, wearing a long dark over: 
His top hat lay upon the table with his gloves, a: ' 
his hand he carried a small black leather bag six 
lawyers use for their papers. ‘His white collar . 
cuffs were beautifully got up, and goktehmnys gla 
were set upon the briage of his eagle nose. ; 

He looked the part to perfection. 

He nodded to Blitz, but did not offer to <I. 
hands, then turning to Soares, said in a quiet vu: 
‘1 have certain papers to go through with my c!i: 
May he be allowed to see them ? ” 

“ Cortainly, sir,” replied Soares. ‘If he sit: - 
other side of thetahle from you that will be sufticien: 

“Thank you. ‘That will do excellently,” said K' 
politely, and as Otto Blitz took his seat on the far - 
of the table Klein laid his bag between them » 
opened it. 

There was a rustle of papers. Soares gave a gla: 
at the two, then, with a delicacy of feeling which : 
him credit, turned to walk away towards the door. 

Before even Blitz realised what was happen 
Ferdinand Klein had whipped out from the botton: 
the bag an eighteen inch sand-bag, that deadly wea, 
Selva of the New York tough, which stuns or «\ 
kills without a sound. 

Two strides, swift and silent as a panther lea; 
upon its prey, and lifting the sand-bag, he brougii’ 
down with terrible force full on the crown of Soa: 
head. 

Up went the warder’s arms as though galvanised, ' 
knees gave, and he fell. 

Before he could reach the ground Klein had cau: 
him, and saved the crash of his fall. Then withou 
second’s delay he began stripping off the ward: : 
uniform. 

Otto Blitz was hardly less rapid in gaining the -- 
of the insensible warder, and assisting his accompli 

“You'll wear his togs and take me out,” hi-- | 
Klein ‘‘ The worst is we can’t hide him.”’ 

““No need. No one will come in here. Leave }. |: 
behind the door. That will be all right. But |. 
about my getting away? I can't leave the p'. 
even in the screw's togs.” 

“ You can walk a few yards down the road with 1: 
I'll ask to have you show me the short cut to \'" 
station. I've got a car round by the quarry.” 

“ Good !”” said Blitz, and with the same silence «i ' 
swiftness which characterised all his movements, | 
flung off his red and blue barred coat and the can: 
breeches marked with the black broad arrow, ::: 
replaced them with the tunie and trousers of }) 
Soares. ‘ 

There was a step at the end of the corridor. 1 
two accomplices exchanged quick, alarmed glance- 

* Sharp's the word,” muttered Klein. ‘ You'll : 
as you are. Come along.” 

Next moment they were out in the corridor, © 
sham warder carefully closing the door behind hit. 

The man whose step they had heard was ||: 
Gregory, in charge of that part of the prison. He sawi 
pair leave the visitor's room, but no suspicion of «: 
thing wrong entered his head. 

At the moment he happened to be bound for 
gates. He had been delayed over a sick convict » 
needed doctor's care, and now he was going to rr}: 
his gang which was working on a field up the hill a!» 
the prison. 

The two in front walked out through the latli: 
stecl gate at the end of the corridor. Gregory oti. 
that the warder did not stop to lock this gate, but x 
himself was so close behind this was only natural, a: | 
he thought no more of it. 

Outside in the yard the sun had just broken throw: 
the clouds after a sharp shower, and shone brightly « ° 
the wet gravel. 

There are two gates to Blackmoor prison—an ini 
and an outer. At the inner one, close to the gui - 
keeper's office, stood that official himself, waiting | 
sce the visitor out. 

Slackening his pace a little so as not to pass the two 
front, Gregory was following slowly when his ¢: 
happened to rest upon a very strange mark in a pot: 
of wet ground, from which the gravel happencd ' 
have been swept aside. 

It was the mark of the broad arrow which 
imprinted upon the sole of every convict’s shoc. 

He stiffened like a pointer on the scent of a partride 
His first impulse was to rush forward and seize the 1. 
who had left this tell-tale mark, but second thoug’ 
showed him the madness of such a plan. 

He realised instantly that the whole thing wa- 
put-up and carefully-planned business, that these m: 
were desperate, and cne at least armed. 

A shooting and a scandal for which the Gover: 
would certainly not thank him would be the on’ 
result of any unaided attempt at arrest on his part. 
Quickening his pace slightly, he managed te cate + 


’ 
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the gate-keeper’s eye, and made a signal which gave 
him at once to understand that something was wrong. 

'The gate-keeper, an elderly man with plenty of 
experience, realised that Gregory meant him to detain 
the visitor. 

* Will you please come in here and sign your name, 
sir?” he said to Klein. “ It is the rule of the prison 
that visitors sign the book before they leave.” 

“ All right,” said Klein, with the utmost coolness, 
and walked straight into the little lodge. Otto 
Blitz waited in the doorway. 

Gregory, without appearing to notice him, stepped 
coolly through the gate, and swinging to the right 
under-cover of the inner wall hurried away in the 
direction of the Governor's house, which lay between 
the inner and outer walls. 

He knew that at this hour the Governor would have 
finished hia luncheon, and be enjoying his pipe in his 
little study, and instcad of wasting time by going to 
the door, he ran straight to the study window, and 
rapped sharply. 

Captain Manson was 
flung up the sash. : 

Ina dozen words Gregory told him his suspicions. 

The Governor did not waste time in asking questions. 
He turned to his writing-table, opened a drawer, and 
next moment was out through the window with a 
heavy service revolver ripped in his right hand. 

“Gregory,” he said swiftly, “ keep behind me. 
Have your baton ready, but don't draw it unless it is 
erelel” 

Then he was off with such tremendous strides that 
Gregory had to run to keep up. 

So quickly had Gregory's scheme been worked that 
the Governorand he reached the door of the lodge just 
as Ferdinand Klein was laying down his pen. 

He turned to find himself looking down the muzzle 
of Captain Manson's pistol. 

“ Hands up!” came the stern order. 

For the fraction of a second Klein hesitated, but the 
threat was too powerful to be resisted. With a snarl 
of rage and despair up went his hands. 

At the same moment there was a commotion outside. 
Blitz, realising that the game was up. had bolted. 

In an instant Gregory had him. Blitz fought like 
the savage he was—kicking, scratching. biting. 

But Gregory back-heeled him, and, falling on him, 
knocked the wind out of him. 

The gate-keeper’s whistle shrilled, warders came 
running from every direction, and in less time than it 
takes to tell it, the mock warder and the sham lawyer 
were handcuffed and under guard. . 

Klein was tried at the assizes and got two years 
hard. Blitz remeins at Blackmoor, and the Red 
Circle still laments the loss of the funds with which its 
members had planned the purchase of enough 
dynamite to deprive Europe of evcry King and 
President. 


on his feet in a moment and 


— 


“ How do you find things, my man ? ” 
“Very dull, I’m glad to say.” 

“Glad? Why?” 

“1'm a knife-grinder.” 


HE WAS AMUSED. 

Sie turned her eyes upwards to him. She was a 
pale, interesting young girl—the kind that tall, 
robust men like on account of the clinging vine and 
sturdy oak business. She had met him at dances 
~-but knew nothing further about him. 

“Have you an ambition in life?” she asked. 

“ No,” he answered moodily. 

It was not an encouraging beginning. but. she 
had him all alone; she had even said she ditn't 
like to dance in order to get him into that corner. 
He was good-looking. Undoubtedly he was fairly 
well off. 

“It is because vou do not fecl the responsi- 
bilities of life,’ she continued wisely.“ You 
need something to stir you out of the humdrum of 
life. You need someone to make you break 
yourself away from your habits and all that sort 
of thing. Don't you think you do?” 

“Yes,” he answered, “ I suppose I do.” 

Domestic happiness is all there is in this world 
worth living for. I have heard ever so many 
people say so. Now, it is just the same wilh me 
as it is with you. Iwas nineteen my last birthday : 
and [ have no responsibilities in file. Papa w ont 
Iet me worry about a thing. I should be ever 
so much happier if I could share the trials of some 
noble man.” 

“Indeed ?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered. 
me?” 

He did not answer. 

“Wouldn't you 
askcd him timidly. 

“Tam marricd,” he said, with a slight undeitone 
of surprise in his voice, and immediately thereafter 
a smile crept about his lips as he began to realise 
the humour of the situation. 


“Don't you agree with 


She was a trifle discouraged. 
like to get maniel?” she 


“Do you know why @ clergyman is like a carpenter: 
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think will win. 
ycu believe will lose. 


WEEK 


Offered in Football Skill Competition. 


This Football Skill Competition has been devised fc 
the amusement of the 
thousands of our readers who take a keen int "ts i ‘ Mole gM 
them to put a Knowledge Rye dt piscilelh le in Association Football, and to enable 
set enables competitors to display theirskillin following up football 
eet eae Pp football, and also fosters their 


£1125 IN PRIZES NOW PAID: 
INCLUDING THREE OF £250. 


pare , " WHAT YOU HAVE TO DO. 
n the entry form below you will find the names of 
in seventeen matches to be played on daturday, Jaunary se ashe 
You have first of all to make yourself acquainted with the records and 
capabilities of the various clubs, aad decide in each case which club you 
Then draw a line in ink through the name of th? club which 
If, in your opinion, anyof the matches will result in a 
draw, then leave names of both teams in. 


The prize offered is £250, and the task 


NO ENTRANCE FEE. 


Tue clubs whose names we give are all in the Football 
or Southern Leagues, and to guide you in preparing your 
forecasts you would be well advi-ei to keep a record of 
their matches before you. ‘I'he names of the players in 
these teams can also be ascertained, if you don't already 
know them. 

There are many thousands of people so keenly interested 
in football that the doings of every prominent club and 
player are known to them, and the matches in which 
they are engaged are of as much interest to them as the 
news in a duily paper is to the ordinary reader. 

These enthusiasts require no assistance from ua in 
exercising theirskill in choosing which they think will be 
the victorious teams, but to others, not conversant with 
the clubs and the players and their doings, we suggest 
that a handbook giving details of last season's play will 
be very helpful. The competitor who will gain is not the 
reader who guesses haphazard, but the one who bases his 
forecust on his knowledge of the capxbilities of the teams. 

It must be clear, therefore, to you that it is necessiry 
to exercise a considerable amount of akill to gain the prize. 

As a help and guide to the exercise of your 
judgm:nt, we recommend ‘' Pearson's Football 
Annual,” price 34. (or post free 4d, from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C.), in 
which will bz found complete infurmation regard- 
ing teams, records of play in past seasons, and 
results of corresponding League matches flayed 
last season, all of which are of enormous assistance 
in marking your coupon, 

CONDITIONS WITH WHICH COMPETITORS 

MUST COMP 


1. The names of the teams which you believe will loze 
must be cro:sed out, aud cach entry form mist be 
signed by the competitor with his own mime and 
address in ink. Where you forecast a driv dout 
cross out either. 

. When you have filled up the entry form, cut it out and 

lace it in an envelope addressed to the Klitor of 
PEARSON'S WEEKLY, Henrietta Street, London, 
W.C. Mark your envelopo © Foornvrn No. 21,7 3 
the top left-hand corner, and atix ap nny stamp. 
atlempts must arrive not later than tirst post Fritay, 
January i9th. 

8. Ouly one conpon may be sent by each reader. 

“rhe sum of £250 will be awarded to the ¢ mpetiter 
from whom we receive an entry form bearing whit 
proves to be the correct result of all the matches 
played. In the event of atic this sum will be divide: L. 

5. Should no competitor give the correct result of all the 


to 


_ 


matches played, £25 will be awarded to the comp titor | 
from whom we rece:ve the entry form containing the | 


of correct results. In the event of a 
divided, and inthe eventel twoor 
L250 will not he 


grestest number 
tie the prize will be 
more mitehes not being pluyed, the 
wuwarded, 

6. The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard 10 
the loss or non-delivery of any attempt submitted, 


RESULT OF CONTES? No. 17. 

Ix this contest the prize of €25 tor forecasts of theres alts 
of matches played en December 2rd, has heen divided by 
J. W. Blake, [1 Cobbold Street. Ipswich, and A, Barish, 
ay Lydin Aun Street, Liverpool, who head each only tw 
results incorrect. 

RESULT OF CONTEST No. 18. 

Tur prize of £25 for the results of mate hes played on 
December 30th, has been divided by the 
competitors, \ 
S. Ht. Freeman, Church Street, Heybridge, Maldon 
Waterhouse, 34 Elmham Road, Darnall, Shedield; F. 
Movgan, 41 Courtenay Street, Chelteni an; J.W. Wood, 
350 Burnley Road, Waterfoot, Manchester; P. Forbes, 
260 Craig” Street, Glasgow ; P. Hayes, 3 Christy's 
Buildings, Lower Yellow Road, Waterford ; Mrs. Hurd, 
87 Manor Road, Luton; J. Collin, th Mount Plessant, 
Crook, Darlington; J. Ve doues, 200 Primrose Hill, 
Blackwell, Alfreton; and I. EB. Hayes, 60 Ashley Lane, 
Morton, Manchester. 


999 


following | 
who had cach ouly one incorrect rests | 


There are nuany eweellonrt reesons. 


and ag of posting will not be accepted as proof of 
receipt. 

The Editor does not assume any responsibility for any 
alterations that may be made iu the tixturesgivenin the 
entry form. 

No correspondence will be entered into in connection 
with the competition, and telegrams will be i-nored. 
9, The published decision is final, and competitors may 
enter on this understanding only. , 
No coupon baring an address ia Scotland will bo 
eligible for this competition. 


CUT QUT COUPON AND POST TO US UNFOLDED. 
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Pearson's Football Contest. 


No. 21. 

Matches to be played on Saturday, Jan 20th. 
Cros3 out which you consider will be the losing club, For 
a draw dou't cross out either. 

Sheffield United v Bradford City 
Oldham Athietic v Bolton Wanderers 
Notts County v Blackburn Rovers 
Liverpool v Everton 
Middlesbrough v Sheffield Wednesday 
Tottenham Hotspur  v Sunderland 
Gainsborough Trinity v Grimsby Town 
Leicester Fosse v Notts Forest 
Stockport County v Bristol City 


Leeds City v Clapton Orient 
Wolverhampton Wan _ v Chelsea 

Burnley v Hull City 

Stoke v Coventry City 
West Ham United v P!ymouth Argyle 
Millwall v Reading 

Luton v Exeter City 


Bristol Rovers v Southamptcn 
The above matches take place on the ground 
of the first-named club. 

I agree to abide by the decision published jr 
** Pearson’s Week!y” and to accept tt as final, and 
Lenter only 01 this understanding, and I agree to 
abide by the conditions printed in “* Pearson's 
Weekly.” 


Sigrature vreveecee coo 
Adgress... 


WHAT WINNERS SAY. 
Mr, F. Barnfield, 4 Finsbury Street, Sudden, Rochdi'e, 
wiuuer of £250 in this Football Competition, writes : 

“Thave inmy possession one of your ‘Fo >t- 
bat! Annuals,’ and consider it an excel'ent 
guide and a great help.” 

Other winners who recommend 
Anunal,” are as follows: 

Mr. J. Hindmarch, 18 Beach Street, Sunderland, 
wianer of £125. 

Mr. G. E. Pepper. 24 Station Parade, Norbury. 
winner of £25. 

Mr. J. Lively, 57 The Side, Newcastle-on-Tync, 
winner of £25. 

Mr. A. Harrison, 3 Bream Street, Old Ford, 


winner of £25. 
Mr. F. Tilby, 14 Hamilton Mews, St. John’s Wood 


Road, winner of £12 10s. 
Mr. W. J. Smart, 88 Bridport Road, Upper 


Edmenton, winner of £6 5s. 
Mr. A. Hooker, White Horse, Fetter Lane, 


Holborn, winner of £6 5s. 

‘*Pearson’s Footiall Annual,’ price 3d., 
may be obtained, post free 4d., from the 
Publisher, 17 Henrietta St, London, W.C. 
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HE PAYS THE KING, 


All About the Man whe Bosses Britain’s Mcst 
Important Building. 


Visitors to London find it hard to believe that 
a certain insignificant and almost shabby-looking 
building in Whitehall is in reality the most i:n- 
portant office in the kingdom. If any one of tho 
many palaces in Whitehall were to close its doors 
confusion would doubtless follow. but it would fe 


nothing like the complete paralysis of national ; 
life that would result from a strike in the olfice | 


of the Paymaster-General. 

The name of the Department, like its exterior, 
is deceptive. For about the only Government 
iofficial who has absolutely no interest or concem 
n its activities is the Paymaster-General himself. 

He has even less to do with it than the smallest 
Government pensioner, for the political post is 
purely honorary, the sole duty of the Paymaster- 
General being to sign a paper authorising his 
deputy to make payments, and for this task he 
receives no salary. 

It is the Deputy Paymaster-General who matter:. 
He it is who pays everyone who is entitled to 
money from the nation, from the King to the old 
age pensioner. And for disbursing some ninety 
millions pounds per annum this official receives 
the comparatively insignificant salary of eleven 
hundred pounds. 

Payment is not made by cheque, but by docu- 
ments which are called ‘negotiable receipts.” 
Every quarter one of these documents, filled in to 
the amount of £2,500, is forwarded to the Pay- 
master of the Household, who acknowledges it 
and transfers it to the private banking account 
of King George. 

In the same way Government officials and pen- 
sioners receive their ‘“ screw,” though the former 
are for the most part paid monthly. 

Very extensive precautions have to be taken 
against impersonation and bogus claims. Attempts 
to defraud the Government are many, but happily 
successes are few. 
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CL OIES 
ONE HUNDRED 
FOR ENGLISH 
CUP FINAL, 


P.W. is selecting 100 readers to view the final footbail 
match for the English Cup, which takes place at the 
Crystal Palace on Saturday, April 20th. This is a prize 
well worth trying for, for in addition to paying for the 
admission of these P.W. readers to se.ts inthe grounds, 
where our guests may view the match in comfort, we are 
also bearing the full expense of their visit to London. Our 
offer, therefore, includes : 


», 
(4 
— 


a 


Free return railway ticket from any part of 
the United Kingdom to London. 
“Hot Breakfast. 

A Drive in a char-a-bar® round London. 

Hot dinner at 12 o'clock, 

A Drive to the Crystal Palace. 

Admission to the Palace. 

Five shilling seat in the Grand Stand to 
witness the match. 

A Drive back from the Crysial Palace to 
London. 

Substantial Tea, 


A trip like that will make a real jolly, red-letter day ia 
your lives, so don’t fail to try for it now. 

In the next column you will find full p2rticulars of 
what you have to do in order to take part in this outing. 

This week four frea tickets—two p.rirs —for the English 
Cup Final are offered for the best Fo hail Snaps‘iots ow 
“ Notts ForEST,”? the name of one of the best known 
Second Division League clubs. 

The names of the winners of the first tickets to view te 
English Cup Final will be found cn paye 3 of cover. 


One, for example, is, ‘ Because he is a good joiner.” 
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SIMPLE |g £10 “Walt 


AND WESK 
EASY. IN PRIZES, = [avto win. | 


Youno Algernon has been reading about Society’s bob- 
sleighing in Switzertand, He has madea sleigh or tubogzan 
fur himself, and in the picture you see him careering 
down hill amongst pedestrians. 

As usual, our ubijuitous Parrot was on the scene, and we 
invite you to te}l us in a last line to the verse below what 
the Parrot remarked us he witnessed young Algernon’s 
exploits. 

This last line that you add need not rhyme nor scan 
with any of the other lines of the verse, but it may not 
contain more than six words, nor fewer than three, and 
should have some bearing oa the rest of the verse. 

The verse which we wish you to complete is as 
follows: 


Young Algernon thonght it great fun 
To slule diorrn the hill on a sleigh ; 
As he dashed through the traffic in style, 
The Parrot was then heard to say: 
An example last line, which must not be used, might 
read as follows: ‘ Moticr soon won’t know him,” 


COMPETITORS. 


card, and address ft to the 
lon, W.C. If you like, you 


RULES FOR 


1. Write the Parrot’s comment on & 
Editor, Pearson's Weekly, Henrietta Street, 
may inclose your postcard in an soeelepe: 

v. Mark your postcard “* Sieigh ’”’? on the top left-hand corner. Attempts 
must arrive not Jater than Thursday, January 18th. 

3. To tne sender of che attempt considered the best a prize of £5 will 
be awarded. In the event «fe tie this sum will be divided. In addition, 
ten consolation gifte of 10s, each will beawarded to the competitors whose 
efforts come next in merit. 

4. The published decision is final, and competitors may enter on this 
understanding oz.ly. 


Parrot Contest will be found on 
Paye 3 of Cover.) 


WANTED, 
150 GUESTS. 


HOW TO MAKE FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 
To make a {Football Snapshot, you take tie name of 
Notts ForBST if you wish to try for Cup Final tickets ; 
or St. MirREW if you wish International Tickets, and 
make a phras* or sentence of three words, the initials of 
which must be tho last three lettera of the uame you have 
chosen, You may use the three letters in any order you like 
if it will help you to make a better sentence or phrase. Itis 
this sentence or phrase that is called a Football Snapshot. 


EXAMPLE OF A FOOTBALL SNAPSHOT. 
Supposing you were given the clab Futuam, here is an 
example which will show ata glance how to make a Foot- 
ball Snapshot :- Club: FULHAM. Football Suapshot : 
Are Makixe Heavway. 

RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


1, When + ou have fiiei up the entry form, get your friend to sign his 

or her name be‘ow yours, then cut it out, and place 1t in an envelope 

addressed tothe Editor of Pearson’s Weekly, Hc mrietta Street, Londun, 

W.C. Noother communication to be inclosed. 

2. Envelopes, with entries for English Cup Final tickets, must be marked 
** Forest’ on the top left-hand corner, and those for Seottish Inter. 

national, ‘St. Mirren.” Ail attempts must be posted to arrive not 

later than Thuraday, January 18th, 

S. The prizes will be awarded for the attempts considered the best. After 
these have been selccted a free invitation will be sent to eacn of the 

readers whose names appear on the winning entry forms, to travel 

from the addresses they give, to view the English Cup Pinal or the 

Scottish International. 

4. The Editor will acc>pt no reeponsibility in regard to the los3 or nor- 

delivery of any attempt submitted. 

5. The published decisio. is 

understanding only. 
You will notice that we are arcar.ting the tickets in pairs. This is to enabie you 
to tuke a friead with you su that your visit to Lendon or Glasgow may be the more 


{90 68 S0COCCC0000000000000000000000000 0000004 
¢ ENTRY FORM. FOOTBALL SNAPSHOTS. 18 1 12. ¢ 


3 Write your three words clearly in ink. 


“© Goaze 


(Result of 


final and competitors may enter on this 


Tagvee to abile by the conditions and to accept the 
decision published in “* Pearson’s Weekly” as final. 


« 
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‘ Sighed sicesewcamnaussawessser 
§ Address 
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CH SSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SSSSS SSS SOSH SSSOSSSCOSOSOOOSD 
This coupon is acacah'e suv e'hev English or Scottish contest. 


I want better 


WEEK EN?IvAa 
JAN. 18, ile, 
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'- DYEING LIVING TREES. 


They Can be Coloured with any Stain You 1 
Every housewife is familiar with the : 

the stain-pot. For putting new life into a | 

case, a floor-border, or a medicine-ease it !).- 


equals. But the proccss is very artificial; »: 
a result, the wood rarely has a “nat. 
appearance. 


This difficulty has now been overcome, for» 
method has been invented of staining the tis. , 
that the wood goes ready tinged to the saw-;: 

Any reader who has a garden of his own can 1 
the experiment, for the process is remail 
simple. First, a narrow groove is cut 1 | 
the tree, just deep enough to expose the . | 
underneath the bark. 

Next a cora is fitted into the groove in snch a 
as to exclude the air completely from the + 
Being thus firmly secured, one end of the ci. 
placed in a covered can containing a dye oi! 
requisite colour. 

The cord absorbs the dye, which is, in t 
absorbed by the wood of the tree. As every 1°. 
knows, in the wood of the tree are a num!« 
tiny channels, just like the arteries and vei: 
the human body, and these convey the «i ; 
throughout the trunk. 

The solution of stain must, of course, be revic. | 
until the wood is dyed to the requisite tinge: . 
you can see how you are “ getting on” by !w: 
small holes at various points in the trunk. 

Care must be taken to fill up these holes a. 
(cement or putty will do) or the damp will ¢:: 
the tree, and rot will result. 

Of course the stain does not spread equaily: : 
of the wood will be more ee ee thanot: 
But the result is very beautiful, for the uneven: 
is toned down by extremely delicate shading. 

Different kinds of trees take different kind- | 
dyes more readily than others. But the ger: 
principle is that the tree will most rr: 
absorb dyes that are prepared from the co! 
extracts of other trees. 
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FIFTY FOR 
SCOTTISH 
INTERNATIONAL. 


In ad-lition to taking 100 readers to the English ( 
Final, we are arranging for the admission of 50 reader ° 
view the International Football Match between Scot! 
and England, to be played at Glasgow, on Satur! .. 
March 23rd. Asin tho case of our English Cup t 
everything will be done to give our Scottish guests a: 
good time. We propose to defray all the exp:ns*, 4 
follows: 


A 


Free return railway ticket from any p:!! 
of Scotiand to Glasgow. 


A drive round Glasgow. 
Three-course dinner at twelve o'clock, 
A drive to the football field. 


Five Shilling Seat in Grand Stand (0 
witness match. 


A drive back from the football field. 
Substantial Tea. 


This competition is ope: only to those domiciled is 
Scotland. As the International Match between Scotl.: + 
and England is the biggest gamo of the year north -! 
the Border, our offer will appeal to every Scott: 
reader who wishes to see this battle of the football gitn's 
in comfort. 

In the second colamn you will find full particulars 
what you have to do to win one of these free trips. 

This week two free tickcts—one pair—for the Scott:- 
International Match are offerel for the best Footb...! 
Suapskut on ‘St. MirREN,” the name of one of tué@ 
popular West of Scotland football clubs, 


than that, however. 


WrEk ENDING 
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PrIncnER was busily 
engaged in scraping 
out the bowl of his 
pipe, a certain sign 
that ho was about 
to make a demand 
upon my _ tobacco 
pouch. 

“I wouldn't take a 
nursemaid's job,’ he 
said slowly, apropos 
of nothing,“ I wouldn’t 
ko on a nursemaid’s job not for no money ! ion 
“You're scarcely likely to be tempted,” I said. 
“ Ah,” said Pincher, and scraped on in silence until 
he holding capacity of his pipe had been doubled, 
thon he made the expected request for a “ pinch 
tobacco. . 

“You were mentioning something about nurse- 
ids,” I reminded him as I dthe pouch. 
“It’s a woman's work,” he said; “men ain’é got 
> right to meddle with kids ; it always makes a man 
bok a fool. Fancy seein’ a picture of Napolcon 
ursin’ a squallin’ baby; he wouldn’t look no hero, 
he'd lose his reputation at one go. It’s the bloomin’ 
baby wot would look the conqueror an’ Napolcon 
would look a blanked fool!” 

“ But what does all this lead up to ? ” I asked. 

“T never knew anyone so impatient as you, guv’- 
nor,” said the littl man reproachfully. “I’ve got 
a lot of good sayin’s like that, even cleverer some of ‘em, 
but you don’t give me a chance to chuck ’em off my 
chest. Still, if you'll give me somethin’ to moisten my 
throat so to speak, I'll tell you the story. Kidnapper, 
that’s wot I was, guv’nor.’ 

‘“‘ Kidnapper !’ 

“Yes, kidnapper—one wot sneaks a kid!” 

I assured him I was not asking for a definition of 
the word end passed the decanter across to him. 

“It was like this,” he said, having helped himself 
liberally. ‘I'd gone to a little town in 
Sussex, quiet little place, but with some 
good houses round about, an’ I'd gono to 
investigate, so to speak. Lor’, it was a 
sleepy hole, an’ a fussy sergeant of police, 
havin’ nothin’ to do but make a nuisance of 
himself, went an’ arrested me for loiterin’ 
with intent to commit a felony. The 
next mornin’ I come before tho Bench of 
magistrates. 

“Well, guv’nor, I talked pretty to ’em; I 
cxplained as how I'd been took quecr an’ 
when the sergeant had arrested me I'd been 
I-anin’ against the railin’s of the house 
thinkin’ I'd faint if I moved. The police 
hadn't had time to find out much about 
me, an’ a red-faced cove with white whiskers 
told me the Bench thought there was a 
doubt, an’ they’d give me the benefit of it. 

“So I thanked him politely, thinkin’ how 
lucky it wasn’t a London police court, 
where they’re always too inquisitive, an’ 
left the court as soon as possible, meanin’ to 
quit the bloomin’ town at once as the fools 
liad ruined all my plans, but I hadn't 
been walkin’ for long before I spotted that I 
was bein’ followed. ° 

“ At first I thought it was a ’tcc., but 
when I saw it was a long-haired bloke in a 
Inverness coat an’ soft felt ‘at, I knew I was 
wrong, for he was just the sorter-lookin’ chap 
that they make ’tecs out to bo in books, an’ there never 

was a ’tec. that looked like that. 

_‘‘ So I waited for him to catch me up, wonderin’ wot 
his little game was. 

“* Pardon me,’ he says most politely, ‘but can I 
have a word with you ? 

“*Go ahead,’ I says. 

“He gave a nervous look round. 

“* Not here,’ he says. ‘ Will you do me the honour 
of lunchin’ with me at the hotel opposite ?’ 

“ Well, guv'nor, as I told you, I was anxious to get 
out of the bloomin’ town, but I didn’t like the idca 
of missin’ a free lunch, an’ then a man doesn’t ask 
a stranger to have a bit of grub unless he’s got some 
“ood reason for it, an’ I thought there might be some- 
thin’ doin’, so I accepted sharp, before he had time 
to change his mind. 

‘ He took me by the arm an’ led me across the road 
to the hotel, where he was evidently well known 
for everyone was wonderful civil an’ attentive to him, 
1n’ soon we were sittin’ in a corner of the coffee room, 
havin’ as good a feed as I’ve ever had outside London, 
and when it was over the long-haired cove, who I saw 
by then had a wonderful prosperous look about him, 
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THE CHRONICLES OF A LONDON THIEF. 
By C. MALCOLM HINCKS. 


THE KIDNAPPER. 


ordered coffee an’ cigars, an’ told the waiter we should 
not need him to remain. 

“ Things were evidently slack in the hotel, for we had 
tho room to ourselves, and the toff, after sippin’ his 
coffee in a nervous manner, leant across the table 
an’ looked at me in a cunnin’ sorter way. 

“**Now, wo’ll get to business,’ he says. ‘My name 
is Rudolph Lomer—at least, that’s the name I'm known 
by here, an’ that is good enough for you to know me 
by, though my real name would startle you. I suppose, 
like the rest of the world, you bow down an’ worship 
money ?” 

“© Yes,’ says I, not quite secin’ the drift of things, 
‘if there’s enough of it." 

“© There will be enough an’ to spare if vou accom- 
plish the task I shall set you,’ he says, in a curious 
sorter voice. ‘If you can secure the child, you're 
fortune will be made.’ ; 

“© Wot child?’ I says, took aback. 

“© Listen,’ says he, an’ then speakin’ in a low, 
excited voice he told me that for years he had been 
scekin’ revenge against a man wot had robbed him, but 
up to now he'd never been able to get it. Tho man 
had got a young baby, an’ he reckoned if he could 
collar that, he’d have a fino revenge He'd dropped 


into the court casual like, an’ hearin’ about a few little 
jobs I’d done, he reckoned I was the man he wanted. 

“© Well,’ I says, ‘ pinchin’ kids ain't in my line, but 
wot's it worth ?’ 

“*© Tf you can secure the baby and deliver it safely 
to me, I'll give you two thousand pounds,’ he says. 

“ First I thought he was jokin’, guvnor, but he 


“ The kid started to yell, and the woman gave a mighty shriek.” 


looked quite scrious. Of course, it wasn’t for me to! 
suggest that he should go an’ buy the kid an’ save half 

his money. My only doubt was whethcr he had the | 
moncy or not. 

“* Well,’ I says to him, ‘ you're offerin’ good pay. 
an’ I've never known a man offer good pay unless he 
wanted somethin’ precious difficult done. I shall be 
takin’ a big risk, an’ L must have something on 
account.’ 

“* Certainly,’ he says, an’ pulls out a cheque-book 
an’ a fountain-pen. ‘Here is a cheque for a thousand 
pounds on account, and you shall have the balance 
when you deliver the baby into my hands. You need 
not worry about it; it will be well cared for and | 
returned to its parents when I consider the father has 
been sufficiently punished.’ 

“J wasn't worryin’ about the kid, but T was worryin’ | 
about somethin’ else, an’ when I left him after findin’ | 
that the house from which I was to pinch the kid was 
on the outskirts of the town, a place called The Chase, 
aun’ owned by a Colonel Hagan, I went into a little pub , 
to have a smoke an’ think things over, so to speak. 

“ The cheque the chap had given me was drawn on a | 
good London bank, an’ I'd read of rich men stickin’ at | 
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nothing to get their own way, so there was no reason 
to think it was a dud one. Wot it came to was this: 
Should I be satisfied with wot I'd got an’ quit, or should 
I see the thing through an’ carn another thousand 
quid ? I wasnt keen on havin’ anythin’ to do with 
kidnappin’, for it’s a ticklish business, an’ if you're 
copped you get it hot ; on the other hand, L didn't like 
the idea of chuckin’ away a thousand quid. 

“If there'd been time to get to London before t!.¢ 
bank closed I miglit have been content with what Td 
got, but I couldn't; the carlicst train I could catch 
wouldn't have got mo up until half-past five, an’ as 
the cove could easily have stopped the cheque if he 
thought I was playin’ any trick on him, I decided to 
see the thing through, an’ between eleven and twelve 
that night I entered The Chase by the scullery window. 

“I'd studied the place carcfully carlier in the night, 
an’ my toff pal had given me a few particulars as to 
the rooms, so I knew the kid slept in the nursery, while 
the nurse slept in a little room which adjoined it. 
Everyone was in bed an’ all the lights out, but usin’ 
the electric torch I'd brought down from London [ 
had no difficulty in findin’ my way upstairs, an’ very 
gently I walked into the nursery. 

“Td been tempted to have a go for a few mora 
valuable ,things than the kid, but with another 
thousand quid comin’ to me if things went right, I 
didn’t care to take any risk. I wanted to get the job 
over. 

“ There was a light burnin’ low in the room, an’ [ 
at once spotted the kid slecpin’ peaceful in a cot, an’ 
I never felt so nervous in my life, guv'nor, as 1 did 
when I walked into that nursery. 

“TL knew the job had got to be done quick, for the 
kid was certain to howl if he woke an’ spotted me. 

“© Out you come,’ I says to myself, drivin’ my hand 
under the bed-clothes, meanin’ to take the whole 
bloomin’ bundle, but it seemed like tryin’ to carry a 
bloomin’ jelly w'en your hand's shaky, an’ then, before 
I could say Jack Robinson, or even the shorter word 
more suitable to the occasion, the kid started to yell, 
and a female appeared at the door that Jed into tie 
ciher room, an gave a mighty shrick. 

“I knew if I was to get clear away Vd 
got to do it at once, an’ I bolted, Icavin’ 
a bundle of squallin’ humanity that oaehs 
to have been worth a thousand quid to me, 
but there was no time to tackle a puzzle 
like that cot, an’ I couldn't carry the whole 
blanked thing with me. 

“*Shut up, you fool,or Vil kill you!’ T 
says to the nurse wot had got a shrick even 
worse than the kid’s, then [ bolted from the 
room. On the stairs I met the red-faced, 
white-whiskered cove who had let me off that 
mornin’, an’ I knew he must be Colonel 
Hagan, the father of the two-thousand-quil 
baby. Fortunately, my eyes were more 
used to the darkness than his, an’ I charge! 
right into him. The candle he was carryin’ 
went first, an’ we followed it down a flight 
of stairs. Bells were ringin’ now, an’ the 
place was in an uproar, but I was up first an’ 
out of the scullcry window before the old boy 
could recover hissclf. 

“Well, guv'nor, I knew that I daren’t 
go back to the town, not even to get my togs 
from my diggin’s, an’ the rest of that 
blanked cold night I was trampin’ along 
lonely roads to a big seaside town, where | 
hung about until just before the carly 
mornin’ train to London was duc to start, 
dreadin’ every moment that a bobby would 
tap me on the shoulder. : 

* But I got to London all right, an’ made 
straight for the bank, feelin’ that after all 
I'd done jolly well, unless the mysterious 
toff had stopped the cheque. The cashicr 
cove was very polite, asked me how I 
would take the money, an’ so on, then he 
disappeared. Presently back he came with 
a grey-whiskered cove, an’ I'd have quitted 
at once if it hadn't been for the big porter standin’ 
at the door. 

“© Dm sorry I can't pay this cheque,’ said Whiskers, 
wot was evidently the manager ; ‘ it needs the indorsc- 
ment of our customer's solicitor. _I will send it to him.’ 

“Then he told me that Mr. Rudolph Lomer was a 
very wealthy man but queer in his napper, not exacts 
balmy, you know, but touched, an’ he had a mania for 
givin’ strangers huge sums of money for some service 
real or imaginary, so that no cheque drawn by him was 
vaid until his solicitor had verified it. Harmless 
ose who did not need to be kept under control, 
the manager called him, but I think different, an’ if 
Colonel Hagan knew the truth about the attempt to 
kidnap his baby, I reckon he'd think so, too. 

“T never went back to find out if the solicitor 
indorsed the cheque, an’ fancy there's people as are 
disappointed I didn’t ! 
ss The affair created a deal of excitement inthe town, 
the old buffer 1 pushed over on the stairs declarin’ 
to the newspapers that he'd been attacked and 


, knocked down by three armed burglars, and I 


suppose he was quite a hero in the place for a bit.” 
(Another of Pincher’s Yarns Next Week.) 


For the best reasons I will give five “P.W.” Penknives. Mark postcards “Joiner.” (See page 736.) 
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Odd Methods of Other Folk to Keep Out the Cold 


Tnovcu some people will pooh-pdoh the sugges- 
tion, England doesn’t really eet what it is to be 
cold. But even the little drop in the thermometer 
we experience now and then makes people get up 
to all sorts of dodges to keep warm. 

But where it really is cold, those are the places 
to go in order to find out dodges for keeping warm. 
Necessity is the mother of invention, and some of the 
inventions for keeping warm are really ingenious. 

Look at the Tnibetan gentleman in the first 
picture, for instance. He comes from the north 

of Thibet, where 
—~Y 


the cold is abso- 
lutely the limit. 

Fierce _ biting 
winds make this 
cold far worse 
than any cold we 
getin Britain. In 
fact, the coldest 
night in Britain 
is warm and cosy 
in comparison. 

The ingenious 
Thibetan is, how- 
ever, ready to 
faco tho lowest 
5 temperat ures, 
In Thibet the cold is so intense that Round his _loins 
every nitive wearsa brazicr of hot there is fixed a 

coals rownd his loins. queer kind of 

stecl basket or 

brazicr. Inside this brazier are hot coals. The 

ordinary man over hcre would get roasted to 

death. In Thibet, however, the cold is so intense, 

that this ingenious arrangement only serves to 
give a gentle glow in the small of tho back. 

Most Thibetans who use these braziers to keep 
themselves warm ultimately die of cancer. 

The second picture shows the way Norwegian 
parents look after their babies when they go to 
church. The people of Norway are most devout 
church-goers, and it is not always possible to leave 


TF 


Keeping the Buby Warm in Norway. 


Parents, when going to church, hollow out a bed in the 
~ snow for their children, 


their children at home. So Master Baby, al! 
carefully wrapped up, is buried for the time being 
in the churchyard. A fairly deep spacc is hullowed 
out of the snow, and then arched over except for 
a small hole to admit the air. This plan, which is 
similar to the snow huts of the Esquimaux, keeps 
the baby as warm as a toast. 

The Amcrican Red Indian is full of cute dodges 
for kecping warm. The third picture shows him 
in his tent keeping ont Jack Frost. 

At the back of his tont is a pile of stones and 


A Cute Red Indian Dodge. 
The wise Red man digs a tunnel running right under his 
tent. This actsas a@chimney to the fire he lights at one cnd, 
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turf, hollow inside. This serves as a chimney 
for his fire. Underneath his tent is dug a little 
tunnel leading from this chimney to the fire. The 
fire itself is placed in front of the tent. By this 
means the heat is not only in front of the tent, but 
underneath and at the back of it, and Eagle 
Feather sleeps as comfortably and as cosily as 
possible. 

When out hunting, the Red Indian adopts another 
method of keeping warm. It is a curious thing that 
he doesn’t mind the cold so much if he can keep 
his feet warm. The dodge shown in the fourt 
picture was fog! used when Indians were on 
the war-path and when it was necessary to keep 
still for hours on end. — 

A deep hole is dug in the ground and in it is 
lighted a fire of charcoal. As charcoal gives off 
no smoke or flame, they did not fear being dis- 
covered by the enemy. At the same time they 
were kept warm during their long vigil. This 
buried fire is now often used by sportsmen on the 
watch for game. 

In Siberia the cold is so great that many of tho 
people sleep as much as possible during the winter. 


Por Red Indian Hunters. 
When areteey for their game they dig a big trench, build 


in ita charcoal fire, and get the benefit of the rising heat. 
They make their bed up on large flat stoves. By 
the side of the stove is piled a good supply of fuel, a 
quantity of black bread, and water. The peasant 
goes to bed on the stove, and when he wakes up, 
eats and drinks a little, and then goes to sleep 
again. In this way the Sibcrian peasant passes 
the greater part of the winter. 


“Way am I like a pin?” asked Mr. Jones 
triumphantly of his wife. He expected she was 
going to say, “‘ Because you are so sharp,” and he 
was simply paralysed when she replied : 

“* Because if you should get lost it wouldn’t be 
worth while to spend time looking for you.” 


———S———— 
MAKES GERMANY SMILE, ~* 

Nornine is more dangerous than for a great 
shipping nation to have her ships manned by alien 
seamen. It is like a maggot in an apple. The 
apple, to outward appearance, is rosy and good 
eating. The first bite and the alicn, squirming 
intruder, is revealed—too late, however ! 

The damage has been done. 

Over 70,000 foreign seamen are employed on 
British merchant ships! They are the maggots 
which are eating out the core of England’s strength. 
Lascars, Chinamen, Malays, Scandinavians, 
Germans, Russians, Turks, every nation, in fact, 
except British, pilot British ships over the seas. 

The danger of this is apparent when one considers 
that we are absolutely dependent upon these ships 
for our food supply. Eighty per cent. of the food 
we cat is brought to us by foreign seamen! The 
cutting off of supplics for a month means starvation. 
Yet foreign scamen are the hackbone of our 
merchant service, a backbone tiat will snap one 
day and leave us paralysed and helpless. 

These 70,000 foreign seamen are taking the 
places of 70,000 British seamen who are now hang- 
ing round the docks and ports, waiting—ever wait- 
ing—for the intervention in their favour which 
never comes. 

The state of the British—Lascar-manned— 
merchant service is a national disgrace, a menace 
to the safety, honour, and welfare of the British 
Enppire. 

In the January number of Prarson's MaGazINnE 
the whole question is dealt with in a way which will 
open the eyes of the landsmen to the appalling 
state of affairs which really exists. As Admiral 
Hon. Sir Edward Robert Fremantle says in a 
foreword: “The merchant navy must be made 
national.” 

Read the article for your own safety. 


On page 728 vou will see another of owr articles on the Curse 
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PETITIONS THAT HAVE PAD. 


Big Reforms Brought About by Popular Clamour. 


Ever since the Magna Charta was signed 1,, 
King John, over seven hndred years ago, tl). 
masses have had the right to petition the Crows 
and Parliament in order that they might haste 
the righting of their grievances. Many of the ni-t 
important reforms, in fact, have been duc :, 
petitioning Parliament. 

In 1881 Mr. Gladstone’s Government brought in 
and passed a Bill for abolishing flogging in the 
Army. This Bill would not have been pas-| 
for many years later if it had not been for tie 
petition sent to Parliament. No fewer than 
thirteen of these, containing four hundred thonsar:! 
signatures, were carried into the House «t 
Commons. 

Even greater was the demand in the seventi < 
and eighties for stronger laws for protecting chiliren. 
Although many Acts had been passed to preveni 
children working in factories and to protect then 
against cruelty, they were not really eftective. 

The state of affairs began to grow so sc1!)< 
however, that some action was bound to be tahe:. 
Over a hundred petitions were presented to Parts... 
ment, one alone containing nearly half a milion 
eignatures! These petitions succeeded in getiin= 
an Act passed in 1894 which gave the defenci!: 
kiddies of England the protection they so’, 
needed. 


To Prevent Cruel Slaughter. 


There were actually mothers and fathers, tho:.!. 
who signed a petition in 1891 protesting agai: : 
the minimum age of child labour being rai-«! 
from ten to eleven years. It is pleasant to record 
that this petition failed, as it deserved to do. 

At the present moment there is an agitati.: 
against unnecessary cruelty in slaughtering aniin.'- 
for food. As far back as 1835 the widespreil 
hatred of cruelty made itself evident in a giga::tic 
petition containing over three-quarters of a mil'icn 
signatures. The petition was successful, an: 
since then other animal Acts have been pase 
through agitation. 

Nothing was more scandalous and criminal thn 
the state of our shipping laws in the early jait 
of the nineteenth century. The great reforn- 
that have been brought about have all been dire. |; 
due to popular clamour. 

Plimsoll, in 1873, began an agitation which endcl 
in nearly two million signatures being carried on 
to the floor of the House. The abolition of ove'- 
loading, under-manning, and over-inswing ws 
demanded, and successfully demanded. 

Soon the “ coffin-ship’”’ was a thing of the pa-t. 
its disappearance conferring one of the g:cate ' 
boons on sailors in our time. The hiage Plim-o!! 
petition succeeded also in obtaining a Roy.l 
Commission which established a basis for the 
greatly needed shipping reforms. _ 


“Please Stop the Massacre.” 


Tt wasn't till 1877 that the hours of polliny «t 
Parliamentary elections were extended to from cis hi! 
in the morning till eight at night. It was chieiiy due 
to a large petition signed by working men that (! 
reform was carried. Previously the hours |)! 
been co short that thousands of working men wet 
practically deprived of their vote because the; 
couldn’t get to the polling booths in tiie. 

One of the most recent cases in which the rit! 
to petition proved of value was in 1895 and 1S". 
The amazing number of four hundred and eiyhty- 
seven separate petitions prayed Parliament tv 
put a stop to the massacre of Armenians by t!: 
‘Turks. 

With such a testimony of public feetiny 
behind them the Government undertook the delic..: 
and aifficult task of interference. 

Petitions vary in size from a few score of siy:):'- 
tures to over a million. Small petitions are plece! 
in a large black sack that hangs near the Speakc: « 
chair. On one famous occasion a petition ©! 
over a million signatures appeared in the form u! 
ing crates ! 

he House of Commons is very strict in secir 
that all petitions are genuine. There have bes! 
cases in which petitions have been filled up wi!) 
the names of whole infant schools! Nowaday-, 
however, there is a heavy penalty for “ faking | 
a petition. 

Have you signed our petition yeté 


of Fining. 
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A Strange Sin 


PICK UP THE THREADS OF THE STORY HERE. 


LORD MILLBOROUGH is a wealthy cotton merchant 
and the virtual owner of Millborough. When a 
young man he falls in love with—— 

MARY RYDER, «4 minder of looms, and grievously 
wrongs her. forgives him, but she knows 
that they can never be man and wife, for she has 

| a work-shy brate of a husband living, she believes 

| jn Canada. One night she returns home from 
’ work to find that her husband has returned. 
! That same night he is found dead, and Mary Ryder 
| has disappeared. That crimo was committed 
twenty years ago, and now Mary Ryder kecps 
lodgings in Corus Street, London, under the name 
of Paul. 
DY MILLBOROUGH is the woman Lord Mill- 
borough eventually marries. The union is not 

a happy one. 
AIRY WILLOW.—A pretty shallow-minded little 
witch whose one ambition is to be a great actress. 

_ Lady Millborough takes her from the mills to act 

i as a servant at the Hall. Fairy does not like her 
new work, and runs away on the night that—— 


BABBAGE steals Lady aa ga lr jewels and also a 
sealed packet Longe oe Millborough’s 
confession of his sin. Babbage is one 
lings of —— 

STANLEY JACK aad Miss DELORME'S gang. 
They pose as a dramatic agency, but work big 
crimes all over the country. Acting under 
Stanley Jack’s orders, Babbage fills a footman's 
position at Millborough Hall in place of a dis- 
missed servant, Stevens. Babbage places his 
spoils in a bag, and secretes the bag in a hut for 
two other members of the gang. 


BOB EVANS is Lord Millborough’s chauffeur, and a 


faithful lover to Fairy Willow. When Fairy runs 
away to London to make her name on the stage— 


of the under- 


mainly on the advice of Stanley Jack—sho per- 
suades Bob to fetch her bag from a hut where she 
has hidden it, and also to tako her to the railway- 
station in one of his master's cars. On the way 
back from the station Evans swerves round the 
dead body of Stevens. He is arrested and charged 
with the murder. Later on ho is tricd and 
acquitted, on the evidence of —— 

CHIEF INSPECTOR PICKLES, of Scotland Yard. 
Pickles is slowly but surely getting on the track of 

» the Stanley Jack gang. 

LISETTE DUPONT.—Lady Millborough’s vivacious 
French maid. She is in love with Picklos, and 
has promised to help him in his investigations by 
keeping a watch on Babbago. 

THE RAT-CATCHER of Diver Street—better known 
as Old Stump, owing to a malformed hand. Old 
Stump steals the bag that Bob fetched for Fairy, 
and finds it contains ers Millborough’s jewels 
—in reality paste—and the sealed packct con- 
taining the confession. 

BETH WILLOW, the daughter of Lord Millborough 
and Mary Ryder. She believes herself to bo 
Fairy’s sister, and she is in love with—— 

MARCUS DRAKE, Lord Millborough’s 
secretary and companion. 

LUKE WOAD is the no’er-do-well of Millborough. Ho 
loves Beth, and has found out the secret of her 
birth. He blackmails Lord Millborough, and 
when Beth refuses to marry him he reveals to her 
the story of her parentage. 

MRS. LUSTLEIGH.—A woman of ill-fame who 
decoys Fairy to her house and then invites Sir 
Harold Hilmon to dinner. Sir Harold yields to a 
better impulse and assists Fairy to escape. Later 
on, Evans comes to London and Sir Harold 
engages him. Fagg, Sir Harold’s manservant, 


trusted 


foolishly relates the episode of his master and 
Fairy. Bob, mad with rage, half kills his new 
master, and then leaves tho house. 

SALVATION JEMMY,—An ecx-burglar, who now 
spends his time doing rescue work. Ho mects 
Bob Evans on the Embankment, and is talking 
to him, when a woman jumps into the Thames. 
Both men go to save her; Salvation Jemmy ant 
the woman are taken from the water unconscious. 
Evans scems to have disappeared. 

ROY and EILEEN MARCHANT.—Tho son an! 
daughter of Lord and Lady Millborough. Sic 
Harold wishes to marry Eileen for the sake of her 
money, and he is very much perturbed when Roy 
discovers all about his escapado. 

MAJOR COLLETT is the head of the Millborough 
police. He is a martinet of the worst type, and 
owes his position to Lady Millborough. She has 
some hold over the Major, and tells him that hee 
jewels must not be found, as they aro paste. 


The last few chapters tell how Pickles falls into a 
trap set for him by Babbage. 

Half-delirious with fever, the detective leaves his 
bed and goes to a ventilating shaft where—so an 
anonymous Ictter tells him—he will find the missing 
jewels. 

As Babbage expected, Pickles falls down the shaft. 
Lisette, the French maid, finds out what has happened, 
and goes for help. Old Stump comes to the rescue, 
and, niet on, Marcus Drake. 

* * * . . 

Meanwhile, Fairy Willow, who has joined one of 
Stanley Jack's touring companies, is dining with Mr. 
Jack at his hotel. 

After dinner he asks her for a kiss. 
and begs to be allowed to go home. # 

(You can now read on.) 


Fairy is alarmed, 


CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE (continued. 


“Kiss me, Fairy.” 

“Wat a shy little girl it is!’ Stanley Jack 
murmured. ‘ Why won’t you kiss me ?” 

“I don't think ought to,” Fairy stammered, “ at 
Icast, not here—now !” 

Jack looked at her thoughtfully. What had taught 
the incorrigible little flirt caution? Or was she 
playing for marriage ? He smiled with amusement 
at the idea. Perhaps she had been warned by that 
girl, Rosie Gay—he reviled her under his breath—but 
he'd soon kiss away her scruples—the little fool knew 
nothing of the world—though that added to her 
fascination. He was tired ofthe Beatrix Delorme type. 

** You don’t care for me, then ?”’ he said reproach- 
fully. ‘I hoped you did. I'm sorry I asked you to 
come out to supper—I seem to have bored you!” 

“No, indeed you haven’t,”’ she interrupted quickly, 
what had she done? If she offended him he would 
send her away! After all, she was free. Bob had 
jilted her—it had been stupid to let thoughts of Bob 
flash into her brain just then ! 

“ Then why can’t I kiss you ? ” ho went on, watching 
the colour stain her cheeks. “Is it because we're 
such new friends ?” 

She nodded. 

“Something like that—besides, this—this girl told 
me you kissed every girl in the company—that you 
never meant anything, and——” 

“ Silly little baby |’ helaughed. “A man may flirt 
with other girls, but he only wants to marry—onc !”’ 

“Marry!” The swift slour flooded Fairy’s face. 

“ Yes, marry—and this is the first time in my life 
that I havo ever wanted to marry anyone!” he 
answered slowly. 

“O-h!” Fairy gave a soft sigh of excitement. 
Ske flung back her head and looked at him with 
shining eyes. She did not love him, she had loved 
Bob, but the thought of marrying an actor with his 
own companies on tour—dazzled her. Her vanity 
Was touched, her ambition flamed like a star. 

“You want—to—marry me?” each word fell 
softly from her fresh young lips, and again Stanley 
Jack nearly laughed aloud. 

_ He cau ht her hand in his and drew her to him, this 
time she didn’¢ resist him, but let her heal fall against 
his shoulder with graceful abandon. 

“Yes, I want to marry you—just you!” he whis- 
pered. ‘Do you think I should have asked you to 
supper like this if I hadn't been going to propose to 
you afterwards ?” 


I want you to ecritivise the fining system in ter words. Remember, ten words only. 


Fairy nestled against his shoulder without replying. | 
Stanley Jack, who knew all about her having been a mill- | 
girl, and then a maid at Millborough Hall, didn’t mind 
it—he had fallen in love with her in spite of that, he | 
wanted to marry her—he wasn't what Rosie had 
hinted at—she would let Rosie know that, too—‘‘ Mrs. | 
Stanley Jack ’’—it sounded splendid—but there were 
clothes to be thought of—she raiscd her face from , 
Jack's shoulder and gave herself up to the pleasure of 
being kissed by him. Now that she was engaged to 
him it seemed right and proper that he should kiss her 
as often as he liked ! 

‘** Listen to me, Fairy,’’ he said, at last, “‘ we will 
keep this a sccret from the rest of the company—our 
engagement, I mean, and even our marriage—don t 
tell anyone, promise that, and when I have brought off | 
some important business we can make our marriage 
known—you understand, dear ?”’ 

“* Yos,”’ she murmured, “ but can't I tell Beth ? 
She and dad ought to know that wo are married.” 

A sneer played about the man’s handsome, cruel face, 
but Fairy’s head was pressed against his coat, and she 
didn’t see it. If there were a woman whom Stanley | 
Jack hated as an evil nature hatcs a pure onc, it was 
Beth Willow. The girl had seen through him—her | 
calm, straightforward soul had made him fee] a worm. ! 
and his weapon of scx-atlraction had been of no avail 
to him. 

“You must 
tell noone—your 
sister least of 
ali,” he said 
firmly, ‘‘ What 
docs it matter 
what they all 
think so lonz ns 
we know we're 
really marricd ? 
We can be 
married quite 
secretly next 
week—carly, as I 
shall have to 
leave tho com- 
pany a few days 
afterwards to sco 
what's happen- 
ing to the rest of 
the tours, and so 
no one will find hii 
out our little Wa 
secret.” cuichel Old Strinp's ood. 


aarlisper of aiern, Lisette 


“ But vou'll take me with you?” Fairy exclaimed 
in dismay, “ I shat! hate to be here alone in the company 
after having been married to you!" She blushed 
vividly as she raised her face to his. 

Jack kissed her, then laughed lightly. 

‘“My dear child, that would be to advertise our 
marriage! No, you must stay on here until I send 
for you—that will be best.” 

Her face grew troubled. ‘Then you won't b> in 
this company for longer than a week ? "’ she murmurcii. 

“I'm afraid not,’’ he lied tenderly, ‘‘ we shall marry 
qvite carly next week—this is Friday, say ‘Tuesday 1” 

Half-an-hour later he was back in his lonely sitting- 
room. He had escorted Fairy to her rooms, where an 
austere landlady had taken the girl into the house ard 
slammed the door in his face. ' 

He pourcd himself out a strong brandy, and lit a 
cigarette, then lolled back in his chair. 

Suddenly he laughed. . 

“Bee, and the rest of them—Charlie and Franks — 
said I was infatuated with the girl—hut even theic 
imaginations didn’t take them so far as a * marviage *! 
They let it go at a ‘ voice trial’! 1 wonder where the 
silly kid gets her coyness from! But she certainly is 
wonderfully pretty —if I don t get hex now someone clse 
will cut me out!” 

His roving eyes rested on a book-shelf at the other 
end of the room. He rese and went over to it, thea 
suddenly gave an exclamation of surprise. 

The book he was gazing at was a ponderous volume 
on “Scottish Law.” He took it out of the case ant 
carried it over to the couch where be began to read if 


' with the deepest interest. 


Presently he looked up and laughed cynically. 
“Twas right! It can be done! Ive got ber. 


CHAPTER FORTY. 
Who Set the Trap? 
Tire nearest habitation to the Stack tunnel ventilate 


[i ing shaft was the gamekeeper’s cottage to which 
‘ Lisette had gone after she met OL] Stump, and the 


latter roared out at her to fetch help and rope, and to 
this cottage Chief Inspector Pickles, more dead than 
alive, had been borne, when by the magnificent 
combined efforts of Drake and Olt Stump, with 
assistance from those above, the unconscious man had 
been brought to the surface. 

Drake and Old Stump, working on the dangero:® 
girder grid, had noosed a rope under his arms, and then 
Pickles had been drawn up, the two men climbing up 
the rungs, one above the other, and steadying tie body. 
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The getting of him up and out over the broken, insecure 
brickwork and masonry at the mouth’ of the shaft 
proved only a little less difficult task than had his 
extraction from between the girders. One arm and 
two of his ribs were broken. 

A hurdle had been obtained, and on this they had 
carricd him to the cottage. Drake and Old Stum 
black as sweeps, their hands torn and bleeding, ha 
formed two of the bearcr-party, and Lisette, quite 
quict. now, uttering no sound, had walked with the 
slow procession over the bleak ridge, in the light of a 
cresecnt moon. 

Once Drake had jerked out a command, telling the 
bearers not to walk in step. The others were a couple 
cf gamckeepers and_a woodman. Drake had dis- 
patched a fourth to Dudding for a doctor, telling him 
to go on afterwards and notify the police. : 

But for the fact that he was required to give 
evidence against Bill Bowker at his trial at the Mill- 
borough Assizes, Drake would have been gone from 
Millborough Hall. He had been on his way to the 
very gamekceper’s cottage to which Lisette was racing 
when she met him, a pound of tobacco ‘and a Pipe 
about him for a farewell gift to the keeper. When he 
had gathered some sort of a notion of what had 
happened from Lisctte, he had sprinted at top spced 


to the cottage, and had obtained a rope and a lantern. | 


‘Tie gamekeeper was out on his rounds. Butshis wife 
had piped a police-whistle that had brought him back. 
The unconscious man demanded first attention. 
Hardly any talking was done. Drake and Old Stump 
Vetween them cut away his clothing, Drake sub- 
conscious of Old Stump’s skill, presence of mind, and 
tenderness, but too busy, too concentrated on what 
was being done to indulge in speculation. Women 
could not have done better, perhaps not so well, as 
these two men—Marcus Drake and the rat-catcher 
from Diver Street. Two women werc there, Lisette 
and the gamekcepcr’s wife, but Drake had ordered 
them out of the bedroom, while the first grim business 
wes being done, the cutting-away of the detective’s 
clothes and ascertaining the nature of his injuries. 

* Your turn will come!’’ he had whispered in his 
curt way. “Stand by outside.” 

After they had got his clothes off, they found no 
othcr injuries worth mentioning besides those which 
Drake had already diagnosed by touch, two ribs and 
an arm broken. 

The wounds to the head were ugly to look at and 
had [bled considerably, but they were not deep. 
Pickles showed no sign of recovering conscionsness. 
He had been in a state of delirium, and pneumonia was 
on him when he sct out for the ventilating shaft. It 
was little short of a miracle that he had not been killed 
by his fall. , 

!t would be little short of another miracle if he 
recovered. That was what the doctor whispered after 
his arrival, and after he had fixed him up in splints. 

A curious grunt came from Old Stump. He, like 
Drake, was no stranger to death. Drake had bowed 
his head—his silent tribute to the man who had im- 
pressed him the first time they met. 

‘“He may not recover consciousness,” went on the 
doctor in a low voice, though had he shouted it would 
have made no difference to Chief Inspector Pickles. 
“Jy shall stay.” 

A growl came from Old Stump. 

“ T shall be handy, if anything's wanted—I and my 
little pal!” 

He did not produce Nero, but fondled him in his 
pocket. The rat had been discomforted considerably— 
as far as one knows—but he had survived the descent 
and the ascent of the shaft with his master. 

“* Half-a-mo’ !”” he added, and Drake was compelled 
to watch and study the man, black and an ugly night- 
mare to the cye, who had come to his aid in the nick 
of time when the Rough Terrors were all over him, 
and who had been first down the shaft. ‘‘ Half-a-mo’! 
There’sa little French girl outside ; let her be with him ! 
What say you, Mister Drake 2?” And something like 
a laugh grated chucklingly yet tragically in his hairy 
throat. ‘* She’s proved her love for him; with some 
women love’s——” 

The sound that came from him was a mixture of 
sob and jeer. He pulled out Nero from his pocket, 
gripping the big black rat under his forelegs and round 
his neck with his maimed Icft hand, and held the 
beast up in front of him, and looked into his boot- 
button eyes. 

“You and J, little pal, will wait outside. You don’t 
love ferrets, little pal—and I hate woment Come 
along!” 

He seemed to have forgotten the others as he 
muttered the words at the rat. Yet he trod softly, 
for all his heavy boots and huge bulk, as he quitted 
the room. 

Outside stood Lisette and the gamekceper’s wife. 
Away at Millborough Hall, where nothing was known 
as yct, Lady Millhorough had rung again and again 


_for her maid, and had sent for her, but word had come 


back that Lisette must have gone out, for she was 
nowhere to be found on the premises, and her ladyship, 
who could not get out of her elaborate gown, fastened 
in all manner of queer and inaccessible places, without 
assistance, had gone white bencath her delicately- 
applied cosmetics with petty but furions rage. 


For the best criticisny I will sive five Shillings. 


And below stairs, in one of the pantries, Brown, 
footman, was cleaning plate, but though his face, with 
its saucer-like cyes, was vacuous as ever, something 
seemed wrong with his fingers. When Mr. E:cles came 
into ips aes he looked at his understrapp r with an 
air of us triumph. 

bee | never ail hold’ with furriners !”” he remarked 
sententipusly. ‘If that Lisette hasn’t taken French 
leave, I reckon she’s out eee and philandering 
with that London detective. Aud those were my 
words to her ladyship, and out she goes, bag and 
baggage. And my words to you, Brown, is: Let 
furrin women alone!” 

“You're right, Mr. Eccles,” said Brown, and went 
on with his work ; but when the butler was gone he 
ceased, and then his eycs and his features, as well as 
his hands, expressed tortured suspense and vile 
hatred. 

Outside the room wherein lay Pickles, Old Stump 
slipped back Nero into his pocket. Lisette, quite 
silent now, saw nothing forbidding or pi about 
the blackened, huge-shouldered man who had gone 
down the shaft and helped to bring up the man she 
loved, whom she knew she loved now beyond doubt. 
With a whisper of a cry she clutched_Old Stump’s hand 
before he could prevent her. 

‘** They vill let me go to ’im ? ”’ she breathed. 

Feelings came to the surface and played upon Old 
Stump’s blackened, seamed face. The tragic circum- 
stances of his strange past, the treachery of a man 
whose hand he had wrung and called friend and the 
infidelity of the woman he had loved, had seared and 
warped his nature, and had made a woman-hater of 
him. 

His wife’s infidelity had cut more deeply and jaggedly 
into his soul than his false friend’s treachery. His 
hairy throat worked. Pity softencd his gleaming, 
sunken eyes. The woman, who still gripped his huge 
maimed hand in a convulsive clutch that expressed 
gratitude, had proved and was proving her love. 

“Yes,” he answered. ‘‘In a minute, I daresay; 
and I-and my little pal will be handy outside, if we're 
wanted. But you can’t go in till they tell you!” 

“A trick!” moaned Lisette. ‘‘ A trick—a trap— 
treachery! And me—— But I was too late!” 

“Urrh 2”? 

“It sounded like that. Old Stump’s guttural, growl- 
ing note of interrogation. Fierce Rights had kindled 
deeply in his sunken eyes at the word “treachery ”’! 

‘““T shall tell ze police!’ whispered Lisette. ‘* But 
vat ees revange if my Iectle Pickle die!” 

A sob shook her. 

“Who sct the trap?” asked Old Stump huskily, 
ominously. 

As he put the question Drake stepped from the room 
wherein the detective lay, carrying a letter. It had 
slippcd from some pocket to the floor when the clothes 
had been cut away and removea from Pickles. 

“Ze footman at ze ‘all, Brown. But what is 
revange ?” 

Drake had heard. From the very first, on the actual 
night of the robbery and the mysterious murder of 
Stevens, he had suspected Brown, his suspicions 
based on deductions and a close observation of the 
man himsclf, not so much of his features, which gave 
away very little, but those hands of his. Since when 
love had distracted him from the mystery, and now— 
as soon as he had given evidence against Bill Bowker 
of the Rough 
Terrors—he was 
on the cve of 
quitting England 
for China, doing 
the bidding of the 
noble woman he 
loved. Sholto 
Stecle, the big 
explorer, had 
jumped at the 
prospect of 
Marcus Drake 
joining his ex- 
pedition. F 

Sight of Drake 
had distracted 
Lisette. 

“May I go to 
‘im +” she whis- 


pered. 

“Tn a minute,” Ai 
ak ne Shoulder to shoulder they stood, 
: pe will tell studying the sheet, 


you when.” 

“Treachery—did ye hear?” growled out Old 
Stump, yet a hush in his harsh voice that was a kind 
of tribute to the feelings of the suffering woman. 

Drake nodded. .Some such possibility had already 
occurred to him. Lisette fumbled at the bosom of 
her dress, her dilated eyes riveted on the door that 
Drake had closed behind him. She was still staring 
at the dees, praying for the doctor to emerge with 
permission for her to enter, her craving for revenge 
subordinate to her tortured desire to be beside the 
man she loved, as she drew out a folded shect of paper, 
large quarto size, one edge slightly rough showing 
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where it had been torn from a writing-pad. Dra! 
took it from her, and unfolded it. 

“ Brown!” whispered Lisette. ‘“’E ’ave a writ’: 
sce see ’im often write on it—I find ze pac— 

hold it in ze light—I see ze marks of some words |)\:, 
in ze papier!” 

Drake took a quick stcp nearer the light, and sod. 
Old Stump. Shoulder to shoulder they stoed, studyi:-. 
the sheet innocent of black writing. Drake tilted 1: . 
paper somewhat, and then both men could see t). 
partial tracings upon it. 

“If you go—the shaft—Stack tunnel—you \ 
find—bars loose—with—arm’s reach, something—» ;.} 
explain—missing jewcls. From One Who—Xon: 
thing!” 

Drake hesitated for a moment, then after a gla:ce. 
at the letter picked up from the floor of the nv: 
room, addressed to Chief Inspector Pickles, at t\.- 
Golden Cross Hotel, the postmark ‘* London, N.W. , 
drew the paper from the envelope. The sheet w..- 
similar in size and texture to the one Lisctte Jac 
given him. He held them both up to the light, au! 
they shared a common water-mark. And what w.< 
written in ink on the one sheet filled in the gaps cn 
the other. ‘df you go to the shaft ventilating th. 
Stack tunnel, you will find a couple of bars lovo-. 
and just below, within an arm’s reach, somethin. 
that will explain what.has become of the missi::: 
jewels.—From One Who Knows Something!” 

Old Stump read what Drake read. Sardon’ 
humour gave a momentary twist to his mouth. ‘Ti. 
missing jewels at that moment were hidden awa 
below the flooring of the rat-catcher’s cellar in Div: 
Street. And, ironically enough, only a door separat::| 
the detective from the man whom the former knew 
to be in possession of the stolen paste. 

But, as Pickles had not long ago philosophised, t!:r 
strongest of men were but worms, aan now ata cruci.:! 
moment, just as he held many threads in his ham!< 
that required to be followed up and disentangl!. 
he had been stricken down, lay unconscious, and it 
would be little short of a miracle if he recovered. 

The bedroom door opened, and the doctor who hai! 
appeared at it beckoned to Lisette. She pas! 
swiftly, without sound, into the room where lay the ma" 
who had roused her love, though at first sight \. 
Pickles hardly looked like inspiring tender pas‘: 
in a woman’s breast. 

“A trap set for a ferret,” whispered Old Stump. 
“and the ferret tumbled into it. That brickwork a1! 
masonry never came away of its own accord—strtichs 
me at the time.” 

Drake nodded. The same thing had struck him. 

The gamekeeper's cottage was a quaint, ol! 
fashioned, one-storeyed little place, the bedroom «i 
the tiled kitchen sitting-room. As Qld Stump uw: 
whispering, the latch clicked, the door was flung bac!.. 
and Major Collett strode in. Through the open doc 
could be seen the helmeted figures of a couple «i 
policemen from Dudding, and those of the beanr- 
py who had waited outside after they had boii 

ickles to the cottage. 

Collett pulled himself up with a curious little jerk 
at mi of Old Stump. It so happened that he was a! 
Dudding police-station when the man dispatched lv 
Drake arrived there, but in his hurried account of wh:.i' 
had happened he had furnished the Chief Constalil- 
with no clue to the identity of one of Pickles’ tv» 
rescuers, 

Between Drake and Collett there was no love lost : 
but Drake flung aside all personal feelings as he steppe! 
to the Caief Constable, the letter and the shect tor 
from the writing-pad in his hands, and he had no 
inkling of the ironic secret relations between Colle?! 
and Old Stump. Quickly and concisely he explainci. 
illustrating his explanation with letter and sheet ci 
paper, and then Drake added : 

“The sooner Brown's in custody the bettcr, I 
should say.” 

Collett glared at him stonily. 

“TH thank you not to teach me my duties!” he 
barked out in his pistol-shot, military manner. 

Drake stiffened slightly. 

“ T expressed an opinion,” he said, looking the othe 
straight in the face. 

“Tor which,” retorted Collett, ‘you were n't 
asked.” 

Then something seemed to disconcert the Chir! 
Constable momentarily—a grunting sort of sound tha 
came from Old Stump, in whose eyes gleamed wickeu. 
sardonic mischief. Collett had half-turned his hea: 
stiffly. Except for a curious, hardly-perceptible littl: 
jerk at sight of the man who was blackmailing him an 
the proud, aristocratic woman at Millborough Hall, 
he had given no sign of knowing the rat-catcher. 4 

Now their eyes met, and the Chief Constable’s brows 
came by ad into a continuous, dark, forbiddin: 
straight line. Old Stump slowly plunged a hand into 
one flap pocket of his corduroy trousers, and jingle: 
some coins. Collett’s lips went bloodless beneath hix 
heavy moustache. But Drake had n@ clue to th: 
little scene that had bcen played in pantomime. He 
was ruling his own temper. 

““A dirty bit of treachery,” growled Old Stump, with 
a show of his yellow fangs. ‘If you don't believe it, 
Mister Blooming Policeman, go to the shaft, have @ 
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it. 
ee Ws as easy as putting two and two together. 
Any kid could do it!” - 
Drake was astonished. At the same time, the 
fascination of Old Stump was upon him. The giant 
with a missing finger had addressed Collett as Mistcr 
Blooming Policeman. But for the grim grey shadow 
of death hovering over the keeper’s cottage, and a 
consciousness that only a door separated him from the 
man whose recovery the doctor despaired of, Drake 
q have lai ls 
7 a saw the ane blood surge to Collett’s powerful, 
heavy-jawed face, but the Chicf Constable made no 
reply, strode to the door dividing off the bedroom, and 
ay Pickles was not in a condition to make any 
statement. He was still unconscious. Lisette, quict, 
showing no signs of hysteria now, was listening to 
certain whispered instructions that the doctor was 
iving her as Collett entercd. 


ved little Pickles ! 


CHAPTER FORTY-ONE, 
To Arrest Brown. 


Brown had finished cleaning his plate, and it lay, 
rightly polished and gleaming in the electric light— 
for. Lord Millborough was one of your up-to-date men, 
and had installed an electric-lighting plant at the Hall 
—on the dresser and table, and it only remained to 
transfer it to the plate-ches€ under the supervision of 
Mr. Eccles, the highly-important buticr. 

‘*Gee—Gard !” 

Most unmistakably American were the sounds that 
came through the clenched-up tceth of the man in 
footman’s livery. And the face, nearly always stolid, 
darkened in a way that suggested a touch of the “ tar- 
brush.” His teeth seemed to grow more white and 
his skin dusk It was all the more curious, because 
his saucer-like éyes were a very pale blue in colour. 
“That little French gel—drat her !—what’s she 
playing at to-night ? She can’t have tumbled to the 
game. Yet where is she? Jack, Charlie, Franks ? 
‘Yhey're clean out of it. Gard, but I’ve had to stick 
cn here, polishing yer plate, waiting at table, opening 
front doors, never moving a muscle of my face—and 
all the time that little durned ferret nosing round, 
cating into my nerves—and then, Jerusalem and little 
artichokes, to find out that that little French gel was 
running in double harness with him, after I'd planted 
my trap!” 

Ihe man in footman’s livery was not voicing his 
thoughts now. But the brunt and burden of Stanley 
Jack's big enterprise had been on his shoulders. It 
had been his business to watch his moment, get the 
jewels, plant them in the woodman’s hut, and stay on 
afterwards, as if nothing had happencd. It was all 
very well for the master-brain to sit in a dramatic 
agency’s office and scheme the thing out with a 
minimum of risk to himself. He, ‘“ Brown,” footman 
at Millborough Hall, had been the monkey who had 
pulled the chestnuts out of the fire. He had been in 
the front line of fire, in the thick of action, all the 
lime. . . . 

“ Finished !” he said respectfully, as Eccles entered. 
But tho expression on Mr. Eccles’ full face hardly 
suggested that the question of plate had brought him 
into the pantry. 

When Mr. Eccles became excited, he had a trick 
of putting aspirates either in the wrong place, or of 
omitting them. 

“There's been a haccident, Brown!’ he panted, for 
very little exertion was sufficient to rob his corpulent 
body of breath. ‘ At least, is it a haccident ? ” 

“You don’t say so, Mr. Eccles ?” said Brown. 
Stanley Jack called him Babbage confidentially, 
and the man of indifferent physique, whose mind in 
the past had triumphed over matter, who now lay 
unconscious in a gamekceper’s cottage, a woman 
beside him doing unflinchingly tho ghastly prosaic 
things associated with sickness and accident, had 
cabled ‘* Brown's” description both to New York, 
Sydney, and Melbourne, as well as to all the principal 
police centres in Europe. 
“Ido say so!” puffed Eccles. 
man, is in the servants’ ’all !”” 
Eccles’ aspirates were all over the place. 
“Tho Stack-tunnel shaft,” he went on. 
Where it happened.” 
‘‘ What happened ?” asked Brown. 
Eccles did not answer the question, but repeated it. 
““What happened ? That’s what everybody wants 
to know. Anyhow, a message was scnt to Dudding, 
and not only did two policemen arrive at Springer’s 
cottage, but the Chief Constable himself.” 
Only Brown’s hands betrayed feelings. 
H “Don't ask mo for particulars,” continued Eccles, 
because I’m not in a position to give them. 
“xcept——” 


“ Pardy, the wood- 


“ That's 


With tho shaft and those two bits of 


_BARSONS 


“Except, Mr. Eccles ? ”’ 

“ Except that that furrin woman—and I've told you 
my opinion of furrin women and the advisability of 
having no dealings cithcr financially, matrimonial, or 
flirtations with furrin women 

“IT was born under the Union Jack,” interrupted 
Brown stolidly and seemingly with most commendable 
patriotism, 

But, oh, those strong hands of his! They were 
behind his broad back, and his finger-nails were biting 
inches into their palms. if 

“That furrin woman, that Lisette, with her frills 
and flounces and himmoral ways—and I tell you, 
Brown, all furrin women, saving the exceptions, are 
himmoral—that Lisette, instead of waiting on her 
ladyship, hanswering the summons of the bell on the 
hinstant, like a proper-trained domestic—and beiug 
paid good wages, too—where was she ? ” 

Oh, those hands behind Brown's back ! 

“She must have been with him, Pickles, when it 
took place. What 
were they up to, 
I ask you, 
Brown, all alone 
by the shaft ? 
Anyhow, leaving 
that point out 
4 of the question, 
it was Lisette— 
as ought to have 
been here on the 
premises — that 
turned up and 
give the alarm. 
Don't ask me, 
Brown, how it 
come about that 
Pickles fell 
down the shaft, 
how 4 it come 
about that the 
guard give way 
—whether ho 
and Lisette was 
sittin Ppoonlng on the edge—don‘t ask me, Brown, 
but Pickles is not expected to live. Lisette’s at 
Springer’s cottage sitting beside him and holding on 
to his hand, and they do say—at Icast, Pardy says so, 
and he has it from Mrs. Springer who was present 
when the Chief Constable arrived—that foul play 
of some sort or anuther is at the bottom of the 
business ! ” 

“You fairly bowl me over, Mr. Eccles !*’ ejaculated 
Brown. 

“Tm bowled over myself,’ confessed the butler, 
“though it’s not often such a thing happens to me. 
There's no getting at the bottom of the story. It’s 
been one long topsy-turveydom at this place since the 
jewels were stolen and Stevens came by his untimely 
end—where are we now ?”” 

The last words were not addressed to the foot- 


Old Stump slowly plunged a hand 
into his pocket and jingled some coins. 


man. 

Major Collett and a couple of constables had stepped 
into the pantry. 

Collett jerked out a hand and finger at Brown, and 
the two constables took quick steps towards the 
footman who had taken the place of the murdered 
Stevens. 7 

The man’s stolid, wonderful mask seemed to drop 
from him magically. His nerve scemed to go; his 
features went flabby and loose, and his lower jaw 
sagged. 

* Brown——” 

But that was as far as the Chief Constable got. 

Babbage, alias Brown, had staggered back, but the 
dresser behind him had brought him up sharply, and 
with that he recovered himselt wonderfully. 

It was like lightning. 

No one saw where he got it from—hip-pockct or 
where. 

But the barre! of a six-shooter—-not one of your 
clumsy, old-fashioned revolvers, but one of your small, 
repeating magazine weapons—gleamed. 

Babbage alias Brown had ‘learned quick, straight 
shooting on the other side of the Atlantic. In America 
they call him and his likes “* bad men,” 

Mr. Eccles had assumed a sitting position on the 
pantry floor. It was too much for him, both mentally 
and physically. Collett might be a moral coward, but 
he certainly was not a physical one. He had carried 
a revolver since the last Millborough strike, and he 
whipped it out from his hip-pocket and sprang towards 
Brown, the two movements simultancous. 

But the man in fuot man’s clothes was quicker on the 


trigger. . ; 
A single-drop electric lamp lit the pantry, | Brown 
raised his revolver and aimed straight at it. It was a 


pretty shot under tho circumstances, the general 
confusion, and with three men bearing down on him— 
two policemen and Millborough’s Chief Constable. 

There was a spit of flame, a powdcring and splinter- 
ing of glass, and darkness. 

Then a second of a silence fol'owed by confused, 
muffled noise, and the voice of Mr. Eccles, who had 
crawled under the table, appealing incoherently to an 

(Continued on next page.) 
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Stop Your Hair Turning Crey or Falling out! 


Poot Office Co-operates in Distributing Wondor- 
ful Gifts for Growing Healthy and Bcautiful 
Nair to Every Reader who applies. 

The great campaign against Baldness, Grey- 
ness, and Hair Poverty is gathering force 
every day. 

The Post Office is co-operating in the work of 
distributing the gifts for growing healthy hair to 
all who apply. The Postman will bring you one 
of these Outfits if you write for it to-day. 

Thousands of letters are pouring in at the 
headquarters of “Harlene Hair Drill” from 
ladies and gentlemen anxious to take part in this 
distribution. 

These letters show how serious a thing Hair- 
Poverty is. 

Serious Results of Hair-Poverty. 

“TI cannot get ear loyaient anywhere,” writes 
one gentleman, a bookkeeper and ledger clerk by 
Pogtention, “because of my grey hair. They say 

look too old—45 at least—although I assure 
them I am still under 40, which is the case, Can 
you do anything to help me?” 

Ladies, too, are most anxious to secure this freo 
health-help for their hair. 

“Tt used to be beautiful,” writes one, ‘ but now 
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glass. It 
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older than I 
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and Scalp Tronble from your head and grow uswiant ing thickly 
Hair, by means of too minutes a day Harlene Hair-Dril!, 
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To secure this Triple Outfit use the Coupon printed beluw— AGAIN. 
and use if al once. Tv ° 


all 


these applicants Mr. Edwards, the world-famous . 


Tvilet Specialist, issues one reply. “Try the 
Royal Way,” he says. “ I will send it you.” 
This Triple Gift for Your Hair. 

Cut out the Coupon printed below, enclose 3d. 
in stamps to pay the postage, and send it to 
Edwards Harlene Co. 

By return the following superb Outfit will ba 
yours, 

A trial Bottle of Harione for the Hair. This 
delightful preparation feeds the hair and stimu- 
lates the hair-roots. It makes the hair soft are 
glossy, and invests it with a beautiful lustre and 
luxuriance. 

A trial Package of Edwards’ Cremex for tho 
Scalp. It keeps the scalp clean and comfortable. 
It dissolves Scurf and banishes Irritation of the 

calp. 

. A sony of Mr. Edwards’ ‘‘Hair-Drill” Manual, 
containing the secret rules which made his fame, 
the toilet rules which practised for two minutes 
every day makes and keeps your hair Lealthy and 
luxuriant, free from the slightest sign of Bald- 
ness, Greyneas, or Hair-Poverty. . 

At any chemist’s or stores you can obtain 
Harlene in 1s., 2s. Gd, and 4s. Gd. bottles ; and 
Cremex in boxes of 7 shampoos for Is., or sinvle 
shampoos, 2d.; or sent post free from Edwards’ 
Harlene Co., 95-96 High Holborn, London, W.C., 
on receipt of P.O. 


FREE COUPON. 


1J THE EDWARDS' HARL”NECO., 
95-96 High Holborn, London, W.C. 

Dear Str,—Plense scnd me a Harlone Ha: -Drill” Gift Outfit for 
growing healthy hair—to last me fur a {ree trial of seven duys. 

BABE ne... csse-cee 


Faclose 3d. to pay postage and packing to any part of the world. 
January 18th, 19: 
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all-merciful Providence to grant him a few years more 
of life. 
The next moment he howled. 
A second shot had been fired, for an instant stabbing 
the darkness of the pantry with a thin, jagged blade of 
light. Mr. Eccles, besido himself, as the phrase is, 
attempted to spring to his fect, regardless of the table 
above him, rose to a certain extent, and took the table 
up with him on his shoulders. But he and his super- 
structure collapsed and confusion became worse con- 
founded. Onc of the policemen had barged into the 
table as it_uprose with Mr. Eccles beneath it. In the 
general upsct that followed and the mixed confusion 
of table, table-Iegs and Mr. Eccles’ legs and arms, the 
constable got the butler by the throat and bellowed 
out huskily that he had got hin—meaning Brown, the 
footman. Whercupon the second constable, guided 
by instinct and 
zeal, hurled him- 
self into the 
darkness whence 
the sounds came, 
lighted by chance 
on the lower 
ie of the 
utler, and, sit- 
on the 
generous 7 
stomach, found .” 
his ankles and 
pinned him down 
to the floor. 
Hysterical 
ehricks of women ; 
shouts of men; a 
pouring into tho 


- 


ting 
latter's 


pantry; shouts 
for light. i 
a - light ; : . x 
Peg nt duahes Major Colle’t and a couple of cons 
contuston the stables stepped inte the pantry. 


fitting of a fresh 
bulb to the clectric-lamp holder. But all this took 
time, and when a steady, clear light had more or less 
sobered everybody, it was seen that the two police- 
men were sitting on, holding down, and generally 
suppressing no less a person than Mr. Eccles, the butler, 
and that Brown, the footman, had disappeared. 

Chicf Constable Collett, gripping a smoking revolver, 
was gathcring himsclf up from the floor, his expression 
that of a fan who had not yet properly flung off the 
stupefying effects of a blow. 


CHAPTER FORTY-TWO. 


Lord Millborough Visits Beth. 

Drake had left Millborough Hall. 

Love had forbidden self to come first, and he had 
left to do the bidding of the woman he loved. 

He had not seen Beth since she told him that 
marriage was impossible, that happiness could not be 
purchased at the cost of unhappincss to others, This 
departure of his was hardly an exhibition of weakness 
on his part. It was a stronger thing to have done than 
to have remained on at Millborough Hall, gone about 
with a broken-hearted, woebegone jexpression, whined, 
and pestered Beth to reconsider her decision. 

He had realised, knowing her splendid nature, its 
capacity for self-sacrifice, that her decision was 
irrevocable. But though he had not scen her again, he 
had written her a brief, simple note, yet the kind of 
note a woman of Beth's type would treasure to her 
dying day. For misunderstanding was not separating 
and driving them apart. Each was sure of the other's 
love. He had received an answer from Beth on the 
eve of his departure ! 

“It is not my secret,” ran a portion of her note. 
“It is not my happiness, but another's, and, much 
as I love and honour you, I cannot sacrifice it. 
What I write is for you and you alone. In 
thought and spirit and heart, I am always yours. 
I shall be always watching your life, knowing 
that you will do and attempt great things. That 
will be my pride, my consolation, and my happi- 
ness. God bless and keep you, my beloved !’ 

A weaker woman than Beth might have yielded to 
the temptation of another mecting with the man she 
loved, and had she but hinted at as much in her letter, 
Drake would have leapt at the opportunity, but she 
had not done so. ‘The future to her scemed so inexor- 
ably inevitable. Why inflict unendurable torture on 
her lover and herself ? 

So Drake had gone, taking with him his most precious 
a on earth, Beth's letter. For all his grit, he 

ad been within an ace of a breakdown when he said 
good-bye to the lonely, stern, uncrowned King of Mill- 
porough—reckoned stern, at least, by those who could 
not pierce the surface of things. 

** Write to me,’ Lord Millborough said. ‘I shall 
write to you. You're doing the right thing. But— 
but,” and his stifled voice had cracked quecrly, “ what 
may be inevitable now may not be inevitable later. 
None of us know what the future has in store for us. 
God bless you, my lad!” 

A father might have been blessing his son. 

Before his departure, Drake paid a visit to the 


hd 
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gamekeeper’s cottage, not very far away from the 
ventilating shaft to the Stack tunnel. Lisette, no 
longer in Lady Millborough’s service, but turned nurse, 
opened the door to him. A rather thin, white-faced, 
peaked-looking Lisette, yet trim and spotless, and good 
to the eye. . - 

It would not have been cheerful for “ Little Pickle 
to look upon a drab, untidy, sorrowful-faced creature 
during his spells of dazed, drowsy consciousness. h, 
mon Dien! No! Let him sce a cheerful, bright face ! 
Let her cuffs and apron and collar always be snowy- 
white ! . 

So Lisette, in no narrow spirit of petty vanity, took 

at pains with hor toilette even during the days when 
iife and death fought for the mastery over the bed of | 
Chief Inspector Pickles, and the doctor marvelled at 
the skill and intuition of the woman who had had no 
previous experience in nursing. 

“Well 2” Drake had asked. 

“A lectle better!” Lisette had replied, her lips 
undecided between a smile and asob.  “ *E know me— 
’e smilc—e say in a Icetle whisper of a voice zat—oh, 
ze brave lectle ‘ero !—zit it might ‘ave been worse ! 
Ma foi, but ’e who was sad when ’e was well and 
strong, now ’e smile and try to nod ’is ’ead—and ven 
ze doctor ’urt ‘im, though ’e try not to, ’e only try to 
smile more. . 

“°E make lectle jokes. I tell ’im zat you, Mistaire 
Drake, and zc great big giant wiz ze finger gone from 
ig left ‘and, save ’im. I tell *im—for ‘ec wish to know— 
zat Brown—ah, sacrc! But ze canaille, ze dog-fiend, 
ze ‘ound !—'e escape, disappear! I tell ’im dese 
things Icctle by lectle. For what you did, for what ze 
big, strange man do for ‘im, ’e try to express ‘is grati- 
tude. °E wish much to see you, but ’e sleep now. You 
vill again come, Mistaire Drake ? id 

But Drake's time had been short, and he had a 
rooted objection to be thanked. He was content to | 
know that the indomitable little detective, whose ! 
spirit was vastly superior to his physique, was, despite 
the doctor's prophecy, on the slow but fair road to | 
recovery. 

But if Drake objected to being thanked, he was never | 
slow to express gratitude; but his effort to trace Old } 
Stump before he left was a failure. Lisette could | 
not tell him where the rat-catcher from Diver Street 
was to be found. And Sholto Steele, the 
had wired Drake the date of starting. : 

Drake's last act was to give evidence against Bill 
Bowker, andthe man was found guilty by the assize 
jury. But Drake did not wait for the passing of the 
sentence. The judge, for a very special reason, post- 


big explorer, 


| poned passing sentence. 


So he had gone, and though she went about the pale 
business of her life bravely, the light went out of Bet 
Willow's great, splendid eyes. 

It was fortunate for her that she had much to occupy 
her mind during those terrible days of secret pain and 
gricf. Pat Willow was worse again, and Beth spent 
ag hour she could enatch from her work beside 

is . 

He was not her father, and the fact was known to 
her now, though not who her father was ; but he had 
played the part of father to her nobly and tenderly. 
Had it not been for her home responsibilities and_ the 
absolute necessity for her to work, nothing would have 
kept Beth from going to Fairy, who had taken her life 
into her own hands. 

Yet Beth had been comforted both by Fairy’s own 
lotters, which read chcerfully and hopefully now, and 
one that she had received from Mrs. Paul. Who shall 
say what Beth’s feelings were at this letter from Mrs. 
Paul? Who shall say what Beth's feclings were at 
this letter from the woman she knew to be her mother ? 

Did Mrs. Paul know the truth? Beth often asked 
horself that question in those dark hours when _she 
could not sleep, when her brain was tortured by Luke 
Woad's evil, handsome face. Luke Woad—God help 
her !—whom she must marry! Who was pressing 
for the date of their marriage !_ Who had taken her in 
his arms, sho like a statue and cold as ice—and had 
kissed her! But a kiss that was worth nothing at all, 
and had maddened the man, for she had eit bat li 
from him. There was nothing in it. It was like 
kissing a statue—yet a statue that could shiver with 
something that was scorn and contempt as well as a 
sensitive woman’s loathing and horror. 

But, apart from the emotions aroused by Mrs. 
Paul's letter, it had comforted Beth. 

“ Don’t be anxious about Fairy,” the woman known 
in Corus Street as Mrs. Paul had written. ‘‘ Rosie 
Gay, about whom I told you and Fairy will have told 
you, has joined the company. She is a splendid girl, 
and Fairy will have a sister inher. . . .” 

it was dark, but the lamp in the little sitting-room 
in Shorthouse Row was lit as Beth, not long returned 
from the weaving-shed, her shawl flung aside, drew 
Mrs. Paul's letter trom the bosom of her dress. 

“* Mother ! ’ she whispered passionately. “‘ Mother!” 
fad she pressed the Iettcr to her lips. ‘* She must not 

snow!” 

She gave a little start and a shudder at the sound of 
footsteps outside, and thrust the letter away. Was it 
Luke Woad ? When someone knocked, she forced 
herself to open the door, only to draw back, not with 
loathing, but with startled surprise. 


—it consists in having plenty of money. Others in being loved. I want your ies. Keep short. 
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The man who stood on the threshold was Lord Mill- 
borough—thin, tall, and the terrible effort that he wa: 
making at self-control giving an almost harsh expres- 
sion to his lined features. 

. “You, my lord ? ” she stammercd, at a loss to under: 
stand the meaning of his visit. 

Then with the instinctive grace and the natural 
manners of the lady she was she drew back. 

“Won't you come in, my lord ?” she said in her low 
voice, musically inflected with Lancashire intonation. 

And Lord Millborough reached out and touched th- 
lintel as if to steady himself. Mary Ryder seemed t., 
have spoken ! 

“Thank you—yes!” he answered, his 
curiously suppressed, and then closed the door. 

Lamp-light fell on Beth and on the tall, stern figur-. 
Lord Millborough saw Beth through a haze—Beth 
with the face and form of the woman against whom h-- 
had sinned: his and Mary Ryder’s child! Nemesi- 
had fallen upon the innocent fruit of his sin. Ho ha‘! 
longed passionately—with all the strength of heart an‘! 
soul—for the marriage of Drake, the man after his own 
pattern, whom he would have gladly and proudly 
welcomed as a son-in-law, to the child orn to him out 
of wedlock. 

As he looked round the humble little room, its very 
meagreness and simplicity scemed to accentuate the 
beauty and the refinement of the girl who, in grace an | 
self-possession, was equal to his own legitimat.- 
daughter, Eileen, who had been brought up in luxury 
from the hour of her birth. He fought under a terrill- 
longing to take her in his arms, tell her that he was her 
fathcr—to call her daughter, child, Beth ! 

“ Won't you sit down, my lord?’ asked Beth. 

“No, no!” He jerked out the words. “ Dut 
you——”” 

He placed a chair for her, the uncrowned king of 
Millborough waiting upon a mill-girl, whose workaday 
shawl had been flung upon the sofa and whose feet were 
clumsily clogged. A thin sigh slipped through hi: 
lips for all their fierce compression. Then he cleared 
his throat, and gave a little tug at his collar. Beth 
had not taken the proffered chair. 

“ T—er—as I daresay you know—I’m deeply inter- 
ested in my late secretary, Drake—Marcus Drake!” 

‘A wave of red blood swept Beth’s facc, and was gone 
leaving it a dead-white. Lord Mi@borough had 
gripped the back of the chair. 

“So deeply interested, in fact —he might have 
been addressing a board mecting now, but, oh, the 
agony beneath the formal tones—" so deeply intereste:1 
that I would do anything in my power to help him — 
further his happiness. He gave me to understand 
that the reason for leaving me and joining this cxpedi- 
tion to China was—was——” 

Beth interrupted. 

““My lord, we—we understand each other. It's 
good of you to come—but I can't discuss this with 
anybody !” 

‘“Come, come His voice was almost harsh. 
“TI am very deeply interested in Drake's future—aii'l 
yours. You are both young, and what might seem a 
terrible barrier to you, both of you, might appear very 
small, easily surmountable to an old man of t e world. ’ 
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that sort, but as one who is sincerely anxious t» 
help you and the man you love and who loves yu"! 
You can trust me——” 

“T know that, my lord——” 

“Then why——” 

“My lord, Icannot. It’s not my secret only !” 

“You won't tell me : 

Lord Miliborough’s back was to the door, and Bet! 
was facing it, and as he looked at her he saw a sudders 
expression of contempt and horror and loathing fla-ii 
into her wonderful eyes. 

He sw.ang round, and then he knew for certain th 
reason why Beth had sent away the man she loved. 

Luke Woad had opened the door by the latch, an! 
stood on the threshold. 


(Another splendid instalment next week.) 
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Six More Half.guineas Offered to 
Readers this Week. 


DO YOU KNOW THESE SIX PHRASES ? 


1. Papal Bull. 

2. Extradition. 

3. Steeplechase. 

4 I Don't Care a Fig. 
5. Printer's Devil. 

6. Kilkenny Cats. 


They are everyday expressions, and I want 
you to explain them. I give six half-guincas 
iad the explanations considered the clearest and 

est. 

First of all write the word or phrase you, choose 
on the back of a postcard, and put your explanation 
in as short and precise a way as you can—in any 
case, you must not exceed fifty words—and sign 
your name and address. 

You may send in your explanation of all the six 
if you like,but cach must be written on a separate 
posteard. 

Address your postcard to the “Test” Editor, 
Pearson’s Weekly, 17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C., 
and post it to arrive not later than Thursday, 
January 18th. You may send all your postcards for 
this competition in one envelope, provided it is 
addressed as above. 


AWARDS IN CONTEST No. 58. 
() THIN RED LINE. 


The winner of the prize of 10s. Gd. for the following 
explanation was T. Law, Holytown, Lanarkshire : 


_When attacked at Balaclava by the Russian cavalry 
Sir Colin Campbell did not think it ‘‘ worth while ” ¢o 
form his men, the 93rd Highlanders, into square. Tho 
men, standing two deep, and described by Dr. Russell 


as a “Sthin red linc,” repulsed the cavalry with a 
terrible volley. 


(2) CUT TO THE QUICK. 


The above phrase was defined by the winner, Miss Q. 
Savage, The College, Seaford, in the following terms : 


“ In this phrase “ quick” is a substantive denoting 

‘ vital part ”—Anglo-Saxon, cwie, living. The expres- 
sion therefore signifies literally ‘‘ hurt in a vital part,” 
and is used metaphorically to denote acute distress of 
mind caused by unkindness in word or deed. 


(3) DEMENTI. 


The attempt selected as the best was reccived from J. 
Brenton, 27 Chesthunte Road, Tottenham, and was thus 
expressed : 


An official denial of an unauthorised report is so 
termed, the word being derived from the French verb 
d-mentir, meaning “to contradict.” It is most fre- 
quently applied to the contradiction of an unfounded 
political rumour by the Government or party concern- 
ing which the statement has been made. 


(4) HOOLIGANISM, 


J. McNay, 10 Risk Strect, Glasgove, E., contributcd 
the winning definition. It read as follows : 


This term is applied to the conduct of violent young 
roughs who indulge in “ horse-play,” terminating with 
danger to the public safety, which stamps them as a 
“pest? to the community at large. It is derived 
from ono of this class, called ‘‘ Hooligan,” who became 
notorious in the nineteenth century, 


(5) ATTACHE (MILITARY). 


This term w:s thus cxplained by the winner, Miss J. 
Howe, 5 Ferndale, Lambert Street, Hull : 


An attaché may be the military member of an 
embassy, or an officer ‘“‘ attached ” to the army of a 
friendly forcign power engaged in war. His duties are 
to acquire, in an open, honourable manncr all possible 
information as to the efficiency of the men and weapons 
under his observation. 


(6) OBSCURANTIST TACTICS. 


The prize in this contest was awarded to M. Mayer, 2 
7 eh Road, Colwyn Lay, for the following explana- 
ion: 


Used sayy seat this phrase means the methods by |- 
which the Opposition obscures the main points at 
issue, and turns the debate on to minor questions. 
Ordinarily, the phrase means the methods used in 
opposing the progress of knowledge, inquiry, informa- 
tion, or enlightenment. 


11. 


12. 


13. 
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Who I am. 


I am born of Mother Earth—my heart is 
of steel—my eyes are of glass—my limbs 
are of iron—my fingers are of brass. 


I do brainwork, but I have no brain— 
I work fast, early and Jate and never 
make a mistake. 


You find me in every country, my voice 
rings out around the world. 


I speak every language, tell the truth, 
and nothing but the truth. 


When I speak, millions listen: (1) The 
Caucasians, (2) the Mongolians, (3) the 
Aethiopians, (4) the Malayans, (5) the 
Indians. 


I need no food, but live as long as metal 
endures. 


I handle all kinds of money, (1) Gold, 
(2) Silver, (3) Nickel, (4) Copper, (5) 
Paper in all currencies. 

I make unchangeable records of all I do. 
I remove temptation, shorten the hours 
of labour and keep people correct. 


I protect the weak and strengthen the 
strong. 


I give hope to the weary and make the 
world better. 


I give (1) Publicity, (2) Protection, (3) 
Prosperity, (4) Profits, and (5) Peace 
of mind. 


I cost but little and do so much.—I am 
the cash register. 


For the — best ideas I will give stylo pens. Mark postcards ‘ Happy.’’ (See page 730.) 
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Tales Your Eyes Can Tell. 


A creat thing about the language of the eves is | 
that it is more expressive than the language of the 
tongue and always tells the truth. 

In fact, the eyes cannot tell lies, and nobody can 
keep their optics from speaking the truth and 
expressing the real feclings. 

When a person decides to do a certain thing the 
intention is shown in the eyes long before it is | 
possible to accomplish the action, and that is why 
fencers and pugilists keep their eyes on the eyes 
of their opponents, not on the hands or weapons. 
Besides the true feelings and intentions the eye 


expresses the health, ability, and character. 

When the whites of the eyes are discoloured and 
yellowish, it means that one is out of condition 
‘ind liverish. The milk-white eye indicates good 
health, a sign which Admiral Lord Beresford used 
to insist upon seeing in his officers and men. 

Brown Eyes Liked In the Army. 

Though a bright eye is, as a rule, a sign of intelli- 
gence and strength, an over-bright eye indicates 
chronic ill-health and fever. The brilliant eye is a 
sign of cleverness, and all really clever people are 
gifted with exceptional optics—Gladstone, for 
instance, Burns, Carlyle, Darwin, Shelley, and Lamb. 

Prominent eyes indicate timidity, but when such 
eyes are half veiled by drooping lids, as Lord 
Beaconsfield’s were, it is a sure sign of superior 
mental power. 

Courage is told by quiet and steady gaze, the 
colour of the eye being preferably brown or grey, 
which are chosen in the Army in preference to eyes 
of any other colour. Dark blue eyes are neither 
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liked in the Army nor out of it, and with good reason, 
because dark blue eyes are usually accompanied by 
a cruel or heartless character. 

A point worth noting is that the eyes of murderers 
are invariably deop blue. It does not follow, of 
course, that all dark blue eyed people are murderers, 
the intense revengeful glare of whose eyes, once 
seen, is never forgotten or mistaken. 

In the witness-box the eyes are of much more 
importance than the tongue, and most magistrates 
rely on the former to judge whether a witness is 
telling the truth. 

A lying witness will do anything but keep his 
eyes still or look candidly in the face of the man 
he is lying to, but will raise his eyebrows, frown, 
look on the floor or uneasily about the court, or 
glare at everything. In fact, the eyes are in- 
fallible. Not even that arch-deceiver Charlcs 
Peace was able to make his own eyes tell lies. 


What Your Brows Tell. 

Sunken eyes are not good signs, as they indicate 
a fast life and wasted energy. Eyes close together 
are also unfortunate, indicating unintelligence, little- 
ness of character, and sometimes untrustworthiness. 

A wide space between the eyes, as with Mr. 
Winston Churchill, tells of lofty character and keen 
intelligence. Watery optics that are never still tell 
of much money spent on liquor. ai ge whose 
organ of vision is small and not marked by much 
hair are, as a rule, of exceedingly subtle mind. 

On the other hand, large, heavy optics, surrounded 
by wrinkles, and overhung by bushy eyebrows, 
indicate an intelligence much above the ordinary, 
forceful personality and will-power. While light 
eyelids indicate physical vigour, heavy lids indicate 
mental vigour and brain-power. 

The size, shape, and position of brows not only 
has an influence upon the appearance of the eye, 
but also serves to tell 0 person’s character. Brows 
that are low down on the forehead and meet each 
other so that they form really one brow have a 
sinister look, and point to o sinister mind—rough, 
intolerant, jealous, and exceedingly petty. 
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Bushy eyebrows show a roughly good-humoured 
mind ; smooth eyebrows that arch tell of a poetic, 
clever, but weak and dreamy character. The 
fighting eyebrow is short, well-marked, perfectiy 
straight, except for the outer end, which slants 
downwards at an acute angle. 


“That Look.” 
or unconsciously, people go by the 
look in the eyes far more than they go by other 
things. It is because of the “look in the eyes "’ 
that people are able to tell instantaneously anc 
with just a casual glance whether other ople arc 
friendly or the reverse, cunning, deceitful, harmles: 
or harmful, good or bad. Men and women are 
instinctively attracted or repelled by the eyes of 
the opposite sex. 

When once people 


Consciously 


et to like or dislike a certain 
kind of eye it is most difficult to get them to bclievo 
anyuing that will upset that prejudice. Women 
especially are apt to adhere to their judgments, 
which at times are so one-sided and prejudiced 
that they are come to be looked upon as being 
perfectly true. Though the optic that looks out at 
you from the corner appears to be particularly 
underhand and cunning, it is not actually so, th~ 
“cunning look ” being caused by the lowered brow 
and lack of whiteness in the eye as seen sideways. 


NEXT, PLEASE, 

Jones: (to Brown) “ How’s land selling in your 
city ?”* 

Brown : “Oh, realising fancy prices—thousunds 
of pounds per acre 1” 

Jonxs: “Oh, I'm not surprised at that. In the 
centre of our city land has got to such a high price 
that men are beginning to wear it instead ct 
jewellery !” 


—————— 


Maw : “ Did you observe that Gus gave me his 
first dance lost evening ?” 

Sutsy: “‘ Yes; he told me later on that he believed 
always in getting disagreeable things done with 
as soon as possible.” 
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THE ONLY TIME IT 1S’ EXCUSABLE. 
TO GIVE WAY TO EMOTION: 


NO. 1 OF A GOOD NEW SERIES. 


has been 
s written by a_ retired 

valet who has been for 
the past twenty-fre years in the employment of 
many wealthy and well-known gentlemen. The 
articles will deal with various phascs of life 
umoug the servants of the wealthy and will contain 
some stariling revelations, 


WHAT SERVANTS KNOW. 

A servant who has been for any length of time 
in personal attendance on a gentleman comes to 
know almost as much about his master as his 
master knows about himself. He leaves letters 
about which his servant reads. Conversations are 
oveiheard, and, moreover, many gentlemen talk 
a great-deal to their valets. One way and another, 
after a valet has been for two or three years in the 
employment of a gentleman he generally knows 
all there is to be known about his master. 

Many gentlemen recognise this fact and make 
a point of never keeping a valet for more than a 
ycar at the outside. I was in service a few years 
ago with o gentleman wh@ is a millionaire. He is 
well known in the City, and has a big house in the 
West End and a couple of country mansions. 
had a curious experience when I was in his employ- 
ment. 

He was a small, mild-looking, mild-mannered 
man and one of the silent sort. He scarcely ever 
opencd his lips to talk to me except to give orders ; 
but he was always most polite and never once lost 
his temper with me. He was married and had 
a couple of sons and a daughter. The family 
entertained a good deal and they had always a lot 
of swells staying with them at their country house 
and _dining with them in London. 


I Have Thieved for You! 

I learnt less about this gentleman during the 
first year I was in his employment than I had done 
alout most. At the end of twelve months I knew 
nothing about him beyond the fact that he was 
immensely rich and had an office in the City, and 
was engaged in big financial transactions. 

One day when I was brushing one of his suits 
of clothes I found a letter in one of his pockets. 
I am not going to say all that was in that letter ; 
it gave even me a bit of a start and I am not easily 
surprised at anything I hear about gentlemen. 
The letter was from a man in Australia and in 
one part of the letter he said: 

“J have thieved for you and done murder for 
you, though I don’t complain that you have not 
paid me well, but I am in awfully low water now.” 

There was a lot mofe, but I have told enough. 
It was a nice load apparently that my master had 
to carry on his mind and I did not envy him for all 
the money he had. 

Well, a few days later he gave me notice. ‘Iam 
sorry, sir,’ I said (I was brushing his hair at the 
time). Then he stood up; his face was as white 
as a sheet and there was a look in his eyes that I 
shan’t forget. If frightened me so much that I 
made a step back from him. 

Runs a Big Bookle’s Business. 

“You have been a good servant,” he said, speak- 
ing quite quietly, though I think his voice trembled 
a little, “but,” and here he lowered his voice, 
** you have been with me too long.” 

That was all he said. He knew quite well I had 
read the letter he had left in his pocket and he 
couldn’t bear the sight of me after that. Yes, ser- 
vants do learn a lot and could tell some strange 
tales. 1 was in service six years ago with a Peer, 
a genial, pleasant-mannered gentleman he was, and 
a great talker. He was a funny gentleman, and 
often made me laugh to myself, for of course I 
knew my place too well to laugh when he was 
talking to me. 

“Hang you, Thomas,” he used to say, “I don’t 
know why I talk so much to you. You just listen 
and I go on like an old fool telling you things 
1 wouldn’t tell to my best friend.” 

One evening he said to me, “Thomas, do you 
know that her ladyship is a very clever woman ?” 

“Yes, mi lord,” I replied. I was helping him to 
dress for dinner at the moment. 

“You always say ‘Yes,’ Thomas, but I tell 


“Too many hicks spoil the Goalkeeper.” Only three proverbs. Be funny. 


This series of articles | 


you that her ladyship is a most 
marvellously clever woman. Do 
you know she makes thousands 
a year?” ; 

““ No, mi lord,” I replied. 

““Well, Thomas, she ducs; and 
do you know how ?” 

“No, mi lord,” I answered. 
His lordship did not say anything more for a bit 


specially | @1 then he suddenly turned to me and said : 


“Well, her ladyship runs one of the biggest 
bookmaking businesses in London, and if ever 
you breathe that to a soul, Thomas, Ill break 
every bone in your body.” 

Servants Iearn a great deal from other servants 
whom they meet at big country houses. I 
remember some years ago I was with my then 
A ape at Chatsworth in the time of the late 
Duke of Devonshire. There was a very well- 
known M.P. among the guests and his man told me 
a queer story about him. 

This distinguished politician used to wear a charm 
about his neck underneath his shirt. It was a 
little gold amulet and he would never go anywhere 
without it. 

One evening when he was dressing for dinner 
his man told me, before going to the House, he 
couldn’t find the charm and he kicked up an awful 
fuss about it. It could not be found anywhere, 
and the M.P. would not go to the House without 
it, although there was a big debate on that night 
in which he was to be one of the chief speakers on 
the Government side. 

Quarrels Among the Dukes. 

He sent word to the Prime Minister to say that 
he was ill and the next day a paragraph appeared 
in all the papers saying that Mr. —— had been 
suddenly attacked with illness the night before 
and had been unable to be in his place in the House 
of Commons. The amulet turned up a couple of 
days later and not until then did its owner stir out 
of the house. 

Some of the upper classes like the lower have 
the most terrible quarrels among themselves. 
There was a fashionable marriage some years ago 
between the son of a wealthy banker and the 
daughter of a peer in whose service I was at the 
time. 

I never knew anything like the rows there used to 
be between the Peer and the banker when they were 
discussing the question of what is called the 
‘** marriage settlement.” 

The Peer wanted the banker to settle £50,000 
on his daughter and the banker thought £10,000 
enough. One evening the banker came to sce 
my master on the matter and I heard him tell the 
banker that he would “kick him and his son out 
of his house if there was to be any more humbug 
about the matter.” I believe the banker in the end 
settled the matter at £25,000. 

Always Assaults Her Maids. 

There is one well-known lady in Society: who 
is so bad-tempercd that she frequently assaults 
her waiting maids and often has to pay them big 
damages to keep the case out of court. On one 
occasion when sho struck a maid who had not 
been long in her service, the maid struck back 
and a regular fight took place between the pair, 
who were separated with great difficulty by some 
of the otherservants. This maid, curiously enough, 
remained on for some time after in the lady’s 
service, and then they had another bad fight and 
the maid left, though the lady asked her to remain on, 

There is anothcr well-known lady in Society 
who is called by her friends the ‘‘Tigress.” She 
has the temper of a demon; probably sho is not 
quite right in her mind. She was dining one night 
at the house where I was then in service, and during 
dinner she lost her temper with one of the guests, 
and when they were leaving the dining-room she 
struck the guest, who was the wife of a very dis- 
tinguished portrait painter, in the face with her 
fan. 

There was a regular scene. Some of the ladies 
screamed, one or two others cried. The lady who 
had been struck Ieft the house at once and the 
“Tigress? followed her example shortly after- 
wards. 

The lady's husband wanted to summon the 
“ Vigress ” for assault, but the matter was hushed 
up somehow. But it would take up too much 
space in one article to tell of all the queer things 
servants learn about thcir masters and mistresses. 
I may, however, be able to return to the subject 
later. ‘ 

Next week I will tell you all about servants 
Pp rquisites. 
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| iF you SUFFER FROM | 
BILIOUSNESS 


INDIGESTION, HEADACHES, 
CONSTIPATION, 


Mother Scigel’s Syrup is a herbal remedy, made of 
curative extracts of roots, barks, und leaves which 
act directly on the liver, stomach and bowels. ‘The 
Syrup quickly restores these organs to healthy 
action! That is why it cures biliovaness, indiges- 


tion, constipation, and all kindred ailwants, 

Mr. Altred Num was weak and ill—s.. Wly dying 
of starvation, because he could not digest and gain 
nourishment from his food. Writing on April (th, 
1910, from 22 Mitchell Lane, St. Thomas’s, Bristol, 
he says:—‘* With early manhood I began to suffer 
from indigestion—pain at the chest and flushing of 
the face after meals, with occasional sick headaches. 

This went on for years! Then I tell 
seriously ill and had to take to my 
bed. ‘The pain at my chest and be- 
tween my shoulders, which followed 
every meal, had made me afraid of food, and for 
weeks and weeks { had almost starved myself. 

* For nearly three months I was an outpatient 
of the Norfolk and Norwich Hospital, aud the 
doctora at that institution did me a lot of good. 
I thought I was cured, and soon after left Norwich 
for Bristol; but before long my old complaint 
returned as violently a3 ever. Then my mother 
gee ee metotry Mother Seigel’sSyrup. Before 

had quite finished one bottle my health had 
oe pe The pain produced by food grew Jess 
and less, until by the time I had taken tive small 


bottles of Mother Scigel’s Syrup—my troubles 
ceased and I felt bright and well.’’ Buy and try 
@ bottle for yourself to-day and cease to suffer! 


MOTHER | 


SEIGELS SYRUP 


The 2.6 bottle contains three times as much os the 114 size, 
Sold also in tablet form, price 2s. 9d. 


Have you tried 


MACKINTOSH'S 


*oticees nT 
Brimful of Nutrimont. 
Overflowing with Cootiness. 


Prizes for Children. 


Every child can wio a valuable 
prize in our casy Free Com- 

tition for children. Write 
for full particulars at once. 


SUTCLIFFE & BINGHAM, 
“ tro. 
23, ConnBROOK, 
MancnHester. 
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of articles writes as follows :— 


Another 


Striking 
Article on 
the Curse 
of Fining. 


Women Who are 
Fined Cannot have their 
Wrongs Righted 
Unless they— 


A READER who has been shocked by this series 


“© You say the workers are subjected to this fearful 
fining. Here’s a tip: Let them tell the Inspector 
when they see him in the factory exactly what is 
going on so that he can make a prompt investigation 

on the spot.” 

It is an excellent idea, but if it were carried 
out we should soon have a large number of hands 
thrown out of work. One of the most remarkable 
things about our factories and the system of their 
supervision is the mystery which hangs over an 
Inspector. It covers him as effectively as a 
November fog covers London. . . 

Instead of going to a mill and making himself 
known to the “ fancts,” he holds himself aloof 
from them, believing, apparently, that it is best 
to work alone. 

One might safely wager any amount of money 
that every single factory Inspector in this country 
could walk through every single mill in this country 
and not be recogni as an Inspector by a 
single operative, excepting watchmen (who are 
always on the look-out, and 80 know tho 
Inspector's face), engine tenters (most of these 
have been caught at one time or another starting 
the engines too early), and overlookers and office 
boys, who may on occasion have been called upon 
to answer pointed questions relative to objectionable 
conditions which they witness daily. 


Factory Acts are Farces. ; 


It is a foolish way of working. Factory Inspectors 
will never get the truth from employers when the 
truth mcans an admission of guilt. But with the 
ever-present fear of the “sack” hanging over the 
workers’ heads, it is difficult to suggest a remedy. 
If the operatives are to play a more prominent 
part in secing that the Factory Acts are adhered to, 
if they are to be invited to give information to 
factory Inspectors, they must have an assurance 
that they will not lose their jobs in consequence. 

Speaking broadly, the Factory Acts are converted 
into farces every day. The number of prosecu- 
tions mentioned in our factory Inspectors’ reports 
have never been a true indication of the number 
of evils that exist and the number of times that 
the law has been broken. As things stand at 
present Inspectors can only go so far. In order to 
go farther they need the co-operation of the 
* hands.” 

Will they ever get this assistance? It is difficult 
to say. But if it is rendered those who render it 
must have guarantees. Let these be given, and 
we shall soon hear a different story about the 
working of the Factory Acts. To-day itis useless to 
hope that our reader's suggestion will be carried 
out. 


It Clogs the Wheels of Progrgss. 


If an operative were to button-hole an Inspector 
to-morrow and whisper the tale of some illegality 
he or she would quickly be discharged. Operatives 
who are ready to do this sort of thing are not 
wanted. 

All this has a direct beating upon ‘“‘ The Curse 
of Factory Fines,” inasmuch as if a factory 
Inspector could learn more of the truth there 
would be more prosecutions and more salutary 
penalties imposed. 

We want to destroy the unhealthy fear which 
for so long has saddened the heart of the worker 
and at the same time done so much to clog the 
wheels of progress. If it be necessary to go so far, 
why not have Government detectives in the shape 
of operatives ? Hundreds of factory masters have 
spies on the look-out for Inspectors, and only 
good could come of imitating them. 

When the Truck Committee inquired into the 
working of the Act several witnesses came whe 
worked in shops. In the official report one of 
these witnesses is given as “Miss X.” This is 
how her evidence ran : 

_ The Chairman: I understand you do not wish to 
give your namo. We should be very glad if we 
could put a ticket upon you, but we must get your 


For the best lists I will give five briar pipes. 


—Give their 
Employer Away to 
the Factory Inspector. 
_ If They do this They 
are Sacked. 


give us your name we could undertake that it 
should not be published. 

Miss X: That you will not mention names 
at all? 

The Chairman ; That we will not mention names 
at all, nor even mention the name of the firm 
referred to, but we must 
our own information. 


she did not suffer in consequence. 


which are allowed to exist that 
a Government Commission which is inquiring into 
a great industrial grievance, 
her name for fear that she will be thrown out of 
employment. 


report as “Mr. Y 
his evidence. 


I asked for a day off, but I suppose I shall be 
dismissed when I go back for taking two days, so 
that I do not suppose it will matter a 


Y” explained that 
after the first day, 
me to attend on Friday moming.” 


the proceedings, go 
prevails among the workers of the country. It is 
this fear which feeds the fining evil and which 
has fed it for many, many years. Kill it; let tho 
operatives work hand-in-hand with the Govern- 
ment officials, and before very long we shall see an 
improvement. 


was dismissed. 
does not affect the story. 
hit upon a plan of revenge. 
donned his Sunday suit, mado himself appear 
as little like a factory worker as possible, and 


and he raced round the mill giving quick instructions 
for everything to be put in order. When the joker 
had had enough of his joke he walked out and 
nobody said a word to him. 


people refused to believe it; but it is true, and the 


is suspected of being a factory Inspector, and feared 
as such. 


WEEK ENDING 


IT’S YOUR SIGNATURE WE WANT! _i='8 10h 


name. We could make a resolve 
that we shall not publish your 
name in our reports if that will 
be suitable. 

Miss X: It means if my name 
is published I get the swap (dis- 
charge), and I have to go at a 
minute’s notice, and my employer 
would not mind spoiling my 
reference. He does not know 
have come here to-day. 

The Chairman: If you would 


NOW CERTIFIED FREE FROM KIDNEY 
COMPLAINT BY HER DOCTOR. 


‘¢ When in business some years agor” says Mrs. 
M. Brewster, of 64, Dorien Road, Raynes Park, 
‘ Wimbledon, 8. W.., “ I was seriously ill with kidney 
trouble, but I recovered somewhat upon spendin. 
a few months in the country, on the advice of my 
doctor. 

“Upon returning to London, however, I was 
again attacked by pain in the back and weakness 
and depression, which I knew to be signs of my 
old complaint returning. The backache seemed 
to take away all my energy; my head ached almost 
constantly, and often I came over so dizzy that 
I nearly fell. 

“There were other symptoms which left no 
doubt that my kidneys were affected, but upon 
starting with Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills I 
noti that day by day my back was growiny 
better, and [ was recovering my energy. e third 
box of Doan’s Pills completely restored me to 
health; and only ashort time ago the doctor certi- 
fied me to be perfectly free from any sign of 
kidney trouble. (Signed) (Mrs.) M. Brewster.” 

A year later Mrs. Brewster wrote :—“ Gentlemen. 
—Since taking Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills 1 
have been keeping in excellent health.” 

When the kidneys are ill the whole body is being 
slowly poisoned. That is why kidney complaint 
is so serious, and why @ so often ends fatally. 
Doan’s Backache Kidney Pills cleanse and gently 


have your own name for 
The witness gavo her name, and one hopes that 


It is a striking commentary on the conditions 
a witness before 


hesitates about giving 


Another witness—a man—is referred to in the 
’.” Here is the beginning of 


The Chairman: Have you any objection to your 


name appeeting as witness ? heal the kidneys, and so cure the cause of kidney 
Mr. Y: At the present time I really do not | trouble, backache, rheumatism, dropsy, bladder 
know. I was summoned to come yesterday and | disorders, gravel, languor, weakness aa unnatural 


drowsiness. 
2/9 a box, 6 boxes 13/9; of all dealers; or from 


great deal | Foster-McClellan Co., 8, Wells Street, Oxford 


whether my name appears or not. But until I | Street, London, W. Don't ask for backache or 
give you permission to publish it it would be just | kidney pille—ask distinctly for Doan’s Backache 
as well to keep it quiet, I think. Kidney Pills, the same as Mrs. Brewster had. 


In answer to a member of the Committee, “ Mr. 
he had intended to return 
“ But the Secretary informed 


taken from faithful records of 
to show the state of fear which 


A new little 
book_, book entitled ‘‘Con- 


cerning Learning and Earning ”"— 
is now ready for distribution—an 
attractive little book—full of interest 
to parents with sons and daughters 
to place in the world—it tells how 
Pitman’s prepares youths and young 
ladies for the many excellent 
business and secretarial posts which 
the school has at its disposal, 


These examples, 


Donned his Sunday Suit. 
Quite recently a weaver in a Lancashire town 
The reason for this dismissal 
But he felt hurt end 
One morning he 


proceeded to the mill where he had been ———— 

employed. The gate was barred, but he knocked WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 
lopli on it and gained an entry without stating Address (mentioning No. 26) The Secretary, 
wo he was. PITMAN’S SCHOOL, 


“The Inspector!” the watchman cried. 


The manager’s face suddenly changed colour, Southampton Row, W.C. 


The story went round the town, and a good many 


a definite amount of renewed 


joke can be played at most ‘mills in the country. 
health and strength that 


Svery well-dressed stranger who enters a mill 


The employers are afraid of him because they are 
breaking the law in a dozen different ways. The 
workers are afraid of him because they know that ¢ 
if he asks them questions the employer will n-fag, Sleeplessness, Depret 
at once assume that they are giving the firm on, Troubles 
away. 

There is only one way of helping the workers to 
have their wrongs righted, and that is, to sign our 

tition to Parliament to abolisb the fining system 
in factories and workshops. 

Do it now! 


Send a_ postcard addressed to the Petition 


DO YOU WANT 


ANOTHER 
Editor, ‘‘ Pearson's Weekly,*’_17 Henrietta £1 A WEEK ? 


Reliable persons 


Street, London, W.C., giving us your address, 
and we will immediately forward one of the 
Petition Forms for vour signature. 


Murk postcards “Pervert.”” (Sce page 736.) 


by hosiery manufacturers, Ex ce 
wenceote gd guste SO: tbere 
at onceto O. 5 12), 
elvoir St., Let ee 


ee eee a a 


will be Provided with { 
constant home work on Auto-Knitters 


WEEE ENDING 
Jan. 18, 1912. 


'M A NEW BAD MICROBE. 


Something about Berlin’s Tertible New Disease, 
and other Microbes that have Baffled the Doctors 


MEDICAL science can pride itself on the fact that 
it has succeeded in abolishing many of the diseases 
that our forefathers dreaded. The terrible “ gaol- 
fever,” which used to sweep through our prisons 
and often pass from the dock to take the judge 
on the Bench, is now unknown. Small-pox, which 
used to mark one face in ten, is practically gone. 
Diphtheria is losing its terrors. But new diseases 
keep springing up. . : 

Berlin, for instance, has just been suffering from 
a new and terrible epidemic. Scores of men have 
died painful deaths, while hundreds of others have 
been struck down, often while walking along 
the street. Berlin was in the grip of a general 
panic, the rumour flying round that a swift and 
terrible form of cholera was abroad. Bacteriolo- 
gists worked night and day in the hospitals till 
at length the new poisonous bacteria were identified. 

At precisely the same time a new disease was 
puzzling the doctors of the Fylde district of Lanca- 
shire, after having previously killed off dozens of 
children in Cornwall and Kent. 

The symptoms are those of paralysis, and the 
disease attacks only young children. The use {of 
the legs is usually lost, and no case of recovery 
has yet been noted. So far the medical profession 
has been unable to trace the cause or identify the 
inicrobe. The name “ poliomelites,” however, has 
been given to the new disease. 

“Fiu” Puzzled the M.D.’s. 

Well as we know the name of influenza nowadays 
the name and the disease are still comparativel 
new. There had been an outbreak of some suc 
disease over half a century before, but when an 
epidemic swept through England in 1890 the new 
generation of doctors were greatly puzzled, par- 
ticularly as it had changed ils chavacter, there now 
being no signs of catarrh. 

The deaths were usually ascribed to pneumonia 
or bronchitis till the influenza microbe was dis- 
covered and named. For weeks the death rate 
san between four and five hundred. Every year 
since, the influenza microbe has been a regular 
Visitor. 

Where it comes from is still somewhat of a 
mystery, though it i¢ supposed only to reach our 
shores when the wind is blowing from the Continent. 

Some medical professors believe it always origi- 
nates in earthquake countries, and is bred in gases 
1ising from subterranean regions, 

One curious fact about the ways of this un- 
picasant microbe is that a ship can sail into an 
influenza zone, have half its crew down with the 
disease, and then sail out of it, without ever having 
touched at a port to ship the microbe there. Even 
in the ’nineties many people called the ’flu’. “‘ ague,”’ 
insisting that it was that vanished disease back 
ayain. But we know the microbe now. 

But the most terrible of all newcomers in the 
microbe line is fhat of pneumonic plague, which 
was discovered by the resident hacteriologist at 
Ipswich Hospital. During the last four years there 
lave been sixteen plague deaths, but the number 
would have been infinitely greater had not the 
hiost stringent precautions been taken. 

Rats Bring Plague Germs. 

This form of plague is propagated by rat fleas, 
and pessimistic scientists have warned the nation 
that at any time in the months in which the average 
temperature is over fifty degrees the plague may 
break loose and sweep over Britain, a country that 
has known no form of plague for over two hundred 
years. 

The microbe is supposed to have been introduced 
hy rats escaping from ships carrying grain from 
{ureign countries. 

The plague was at first supposed to be bubonic, 
hut is now recognised as pneumonic, a hitherto un- 
hnown variety. 

The bacillus of typhoid has long been known, 
hut only very recently has it bcen recognised that 
certain persons, typhoid-proof themsclves, may 
yet be living “cultures,” or breeding-places, of 
these bacilli, 

The most famous case is that of “ Typhoid 
Mary,” a New York cook who, after unconsciously 
killing over thirty people by typhoid, was im- 
prisoned on an island to keep her isolated, and is 
how suing the City of New York for £10,000 


damages, 


PEARSON’S WEEKLY, 


Frclure Fars 


We pay 2s. 6d. for each paragraph accepted for 
this feature. 


We cannot undertake to return unsuitable contributions 
unless stampel, adlressed envelope is inclosed, 


A USEFUL PEN. 


Tus picture shows the ingenious 
pen used for ruling paper with the 
necessary pounds, shillings, and 
pence columns. 

Where large quantities of such 
paper has to be prepared this 
device proves much quicker and a 
more accurate method of doing it 
than the ordinary pen. 

The first nib (A in picture) 
draws both the usual lines for the 
pounds space, and is a_ little 
further away from B than B is 
from C. 

Another pen similar to this one 
is used for ruling the lines required 
jor the stave in music. 


SAVES THE TASSELS. 
Tassets which are in frequent use for any purpofe, 


such as drawing blinds or curtains, soon become soiled 
and frayed. 


A simple way to aveid this is as follows: The 


foundation of a tassc 
is wood turned round 
and provided with a 


hole through the centre, 
through which the cerd 
is passed, being fastencd 
by a simple knot at the 
end. 

Now, if the cord be 
drawn through some 
distance and_ then 
doubled and tied, as in 
Fig. 2, a loop witch 
rojects below the 
ringe, Fig. 1, is forme:). 
This is hardly noticeable, 


and affords a ready 
means for pulling the ccrd without injuring the tassel 


itsclf. 


FOR STOKING FIRES. 


For some purposes it is 
necessary to stoke fires with fuel 
free from dust. 

So a shovel like the one 
shown in the picture is used. 

The blade cr pan is perfora- 
ted with holes about 1} inch 
in diameter; these are not 
placed in a regular pattern, but 
arranged as much as_ possible 
not to be opposite to cach 
other. 

The slack falls through the 
holes and clean coal is secured 
without extra trouble. 


SHELTER FROM THE WIND. 

VEGETATION suffers more from the effects of wind 
than from frost or any other cause. 

or this reason you often sce the beds of flowers and 
shrubs planted near the sea front protected with a 
low fence of 
coarsely woven 
cocoanut coir cloth 
attached to stakes, 
like the top sketch. 

Without — this 
protection — tender 
plants would soon 
shrivel up. 

Hops, too, require 
shelter. Wherever 
practicable the 
hedges which 
border the gardens 
are allowed to 
grow up high ; but 

; when the fences 
are low additional sheltcr is provided by fastening 
the same kind of material, which for this purpose is 
woven six or eight fect wide, to long poles, like the 

yer sketch. ; 
Eels of yards of this kind of protection may be 
secn in the hop-growing di-tricts. 
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A SITUATION 
of £200 a Year 


——_—- os. ___ 


Offered to Our Readers. 


The Caxton Publishing Co. Ltd. wi!l shortly 
have a vacancy for a well-trained business man 
or woman. The commencing salary will be £200 
per annum. 

It has Leen decided to throw open this position 
to competitive Examination, This Ex:mination 
is open to all, on the conditions which will be 
sent free on application. 

An alternative First Prize of £100 in cash is 
offered in the event of the winner bein already 


employed, or for some reason not desiring to take: 


up a situation which may lead to important 
advancement, and furnish an opportunity to start 
in the direct line to business success. 

In addition there will be a Second Prive of £25 
in cash, a Third of £10 in cash, and nine other 
valuable prizes. 

The following prominent business men have 
kindly consented to act as judges: Sir William 
Treloar, Bart.; Sir George Riddell; Sir Joseph 
Lyons; T. J. Barratt, Esq. (Chairman A. & FP, 
Pears Ltd); Jobn Lawrie, Esq. (Managing 
Director, William Whiteley Ltd.). 


Nature of the Examinaticn. 

‘be examination is of an interesting character, 
and no question in it. will be found beyond the 
capacity of an averi.ge business mind. Competi- 
tors are allowed to use works of reference and to 
quote them as their authority for the answers 
given. As it is impossible to print in the limited 
space of this announcement the whole of the 
particulars, a brief Prospectus of the Examination 
has been prepared, indicating the character and 
scope of the Examination, which will be sent post 
free on receipt of the coupon at the bottom of 
this column. 


Why You Should Enter. 


It is distinctly understood that sending for the 
Prospectus of the Examination does not commit 
any reader to the intention of entering the Com- 
petition. You may be already engaged in 
business for your own benefit, or may be earning 
a higher salary, but the Examination project will 
nevertheless interest you. 

Althongh you may not wish for the £209 salary, 
the alternate prize of £100 in money may appeal 


to you. But you will undoubtedly find the 
Examination interesting and informing. It will 
enlarge your views on Commercial Life. It will 


unquestionably suggest new trains of business 
thought, and perhaps bring you into contact 
with ideas having practical value. Without con- 
suming many hours of your time, it will offer 
you profitable recreation during the lony even- 
ings. And, in addition there are twelve substantial 
prizes. 


The Only Condition. 


The only condition is that competiivrs mist 
own the Business Bneyelopidia. for the Caxton 
Publishing Co. Ltd. honestly believes that the 
m:n cr woman who does not own that work cannot 
be fully equipped for suecess. If you aro interested 
in the effer of a commencing salary of £29 a year 
(or alternatively £100 in money) and eteven other 
prizes, write at once for the prospectus. 


FREE COUPON. 


To THE CAXTON PUBLISHING Co. Liv, 
51 Surrey Street, London, W.C, 


Please send me particulars of your 
Business Examination, and also particulars 
of the Business Encyclopedia, and your 
offer to deliver the comp!cte work for a first 

ayment of Is. éd., the balance being paid 
by sul] monthly payments. 


Name........ aoieanadin cir tet isn saunas : 

(Send this fori or a postcard.) 

AdArCSS8 ices vvcrinrestonetesnesans See seed 
Present Occ pasion ...ceeccccecceccereees coe ceesenens 


de Six Eiitor, "30nd? kly, Henrictts St, Lonton WC. 
ven sending Picture Pars, adtilress your envelope to the Puge Six Editor, Pevrson’s Weekly, 2 


OMPLETE SHORT STORY. 


A Spit 


Cc 


Dp 


How a Young Couple Made 
Marriage Possible. 


By H. KINGSLEY-LONG. 


Jack Lorine lived with his 
mother, a dear old soul, 
whose fondness for her son was almost pathetic. Tho 
devotion was returned and, until he became enganed 
the fact that he had to support her never occurred to 
Jack as a hardship. Even after his engagement he 
{elt no rescntment, but sometimes as he set out to see 
his sweethcart the thought of the poor old lad. y at home 
and the mcagre £2 coming in weekly, made him sigh. 

On the particular Saturday afternoon on which this 
story opens Jack Loring called at No. 2, Theresa 
Place at Icast half an hour earlier than was his wont. 

Though he hardly looked it, Jack was twenty-nine, 
and for the past four yoars anyone passing casually by 
Theresa Place on any Saturday afternoon at three 
o'clock precisely might have seen him ringing the bell 
of No. 2. 

In fact, this 


was the house that inshrined Jack's 
idol, Miss Violet Westgood. Violet was really quite a 
nice young woman and very pretty. 

Mrs. Westgood opened the door and showed Jack 
into the drawing-room. She murmured something 
about the weather, and told Jack that ‘ Vi” would be 
down in a minute. 

As if in answer to her words, Violct came in, looking 
unusually attractive in whito chiffon with a pink bow 
at her throat. That her lover appreciated the general 
effect was evidenced in the young lady’s first remark. 

“Don't, Jack,” she said, ‘‘ I’ve just done my hair.” 
Afterwards he told her the news. Though he wore a 
black tie he scemed decidedly elated. 

“Just fancy old Dennis!” said he, 
“ Fifteen hundred pounds !”’ 

There was an interlude of mutual congratulation. 
You seo, Dennis was a distant cousin who had gonc to 
the Colonics a long time ago, and had there established 
a successful butchering business. His death had left 
his widow well provided, and had enriched Jack Loring 
by £1,500. 

Now a clerk, even the head clerk to 80 respectable 
a firm as that of Pyecroft, Pyccroft, and Freiss, brokers 
and valuers, of Crannop-Under-Bilton, regards a legacy 
of £1,500 as an event of considerable importance. 

The happy couple talked the affair over at some 
Icngth and in dctail in the course of their usual Saturday 
afternoon’s walk. Jack had his eye on a very neat 
little semi-detached residence offered at the ridiculously 
low rental of £19 19s. annually. He talked of buying 
furniture and of putting up the banns. The balance of 
his capital ho intended to invest. 

Violet was delighted but diffident about the banns. 
In short the young couple were extremely happy. 
They sat upon a stile and talked as only lovers can talk. 

It was not until the homeward journey that Violet 
had the idea. She had a way with her, had Violct, 
and quite a lot of confidence ; but even she was rather 
alarmed at the idea. 

‘As for Jack Loring it took his breath away. At 
first he would not hear of it, but, in trying to persuade 
him, Violet’s own confidenco grew stronger. She 
became quite convinced that they really ought to give 
it a tricl. Ultimately Jack, still very neh alarmed, 
agreed to fall in with her wishes, 

“ After all,” said she, on the doorstep of No. 2, 
“you know old Pyecroft ought to do it. He 
couldn't get anyone to take your place, so why 
shouldn't he?” 
* 


and then, 


The firm of Pyccroft, Pyecroft, and Freiss had been 
established for more than forty years. It had din; 
offices in a back street, but its jiigens were as bale 
as its balance at tho bank. The firm was now vested 
- in one person only—Abinadab Pyecroft—known to 
the world gencrally as “ Old Pye,” and to his clerks by 
the simple name of “ Paunchy.” Jack would have 
told you that Abinadab ‘ was a fairly decent old cove, 
but close. 

Jack had been wit the firm since he was sixteen, 
and he had pearl become uncommonly useful. Mr. 
Pyecroft gradually spent longer and longer at the 
Constitutional over his paper, remarking to, or agreeing 
with, his fellow-clubmen that “ The country was going 


when, on tho Tuosday a’ 
heart, a huge motor-car 
c 


connoisseur in that sort 0! 
observing the 
orchid in his 
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It came then as rather a shock to the old gentleman 
fter Jack's walk with his swect- 
drew up outside the office, 
t-looking chauffeur. 

her surprised that 


ontaining no one but o smar 


f thing, could not help 
clerk’s black tie,-or the 
utton-hole. He had reflected that he 
h of a hurry about that extra five 
shillings. ‘I'he young fellow seemed to be doing very 
well as it was. ‘‘ Deuced well,” he added to himse 
as he admircd Mr. Loring’s spats. 

The Daimlcr purred at the edge of the pavement, 
and Abinadab stood to gaze. At that precise moment 
Jack Loring camo down the saps: The chauffeur 
sprang to meet him, and opened the door of the car 
into which—Old Pyecroft could scarcely credit the 
evidence of his own senses—his em loyee, quite un- 
concernedly stepped. Loring raised his hat to 
the old gentleman, and then in a clear voice directed 
the chauffeur. ‘ The Imperial, Smith,” he cried. 

It was the best, tho most luxurious, and the most 
costly hotel in Crannop-Under-Bilton ! 

Mr. Pyecroft took off his silk hat and mopped tho 
top of his large, bald forehead with his hand erchicf. 
Ho felt seriously upset, and that day his chop disagreed 
with him. He remembered his head clerk’s black tic 
and felt monstrously uncasy. 

Mr. Pyccroft arrived early at his office next morning, 
and was privileged to watc Jack's arrival in the same 
car*and smoking a fat cigar. 

“Call for me at onc, Smith,” said he in alighting. 

Old Pye was annoyed, very much annoyed. It 
really was awkward for 6 man, even in his position, to 
have a head clerk at two pounds a week, who drove 
to business in a Daimler. He was distinctly short 
with Loring when the latter came to his room for the 
correspondence. Jack turned just as he was leaving. 

“ By the way, sir,” said he, “ in regard to that block 
of B. shares in the Gas Company that you directed 
should be put on offer at 50%, I should be glad to take 
thom myself at that figuro.”’ 

The jaw of Abinadab Pyecroft, sole surviving 
partner in the firm of Pyccroft, Pyecroft, and Freiss, 


arl in his head 


had been in too muc 


Don’t hesitate. Try Sparklets to-night. Other readers 
have entered this competition, and their efforts have won 
£1,119 for them. What they have done, you may do, 80 
don’t hesitate, but send your Sparklets on to-night. 

You willtind Sparklets both simple and easy to make. 
What you have to do is to make a sentence or phrase 
containing the letters of a given word. ‘This week it is 
“She,” which you will fiud on the entry form opposite, 
while the pictures in the heading above will no doubt help 
you with ideas. 

An example sentence, 
which will show you how to make Sparklets, 

Droop eyelasH demurEly. 

You will see at a glance that each word of your phrase 
must contain one of the letters of ‘‘She,’’ but these letters 
need not be the initials of the words ot your hrase, a fact 
which simplifies your task considerably. At the sametime, 
the words of your phrase should contain the letters of 
“ She’? in their proper order. 

You may send two Sparkiets 
on one entry form for 6d. 

Half of the prize-money available will be awarded 
to the competitor whose ‘“ Sparklet”’ is considered the 
best by the adjudicators, and the remainder will be 
distributed amongst those whose attempts come next in 


merit. 
‘RULES FOR COMPETITORS. 


which must not be used, and 
might read: 


i 


London, W.0. 
lets No. 2h” ia the top left-hand 


18th. 


to the dogs under this rascally Government, sir.”’ 5. Everyone who enters must send a postal order for 6d. with the 

More and more he relegated his duties to young | entr> form. The P.O. must be made payable to C. Arthur Pearscn 
Loring. Occasionally he congratualted himself on the sioweis SN ee tthe number mow o written 
bargain he had get and brushed away any fears that a is 8 space provided onthe entry form. Where one 
weekly £2 would be insufficient to hold the young man aout nena Cocaiterol tits P.O. must t eames 


relatives, 
mother. 


the fact that Jack had no wealth 


by recalling 
h as he could do to keep his o 


and as muc 


id 


Still he felt that next year be really would spring 


another five shillings. 


Now ladies! You are alway 


[y: 


the best by the adjudi 
of idea will be taken into valentin it 


8, 
there are more sen! 


$8 


dropped, 
impertur 
his hand 
the great man lamely. 


Mr. Pyecroft had already been rat 
F morning by Jack Loring’s faultless new frock-coat. { Club, sat o posite to Mr. Pyecroft at lunch that day. 
o. F Jack had taken away the correspondence with perfect “T say, F corott, ’ he remarked confidentially, eT 
U suavity, but Mr. Pyccroft, who was something of a | had no idea you were taking a partner. Seems tu 


drive a pretty good car too, 
lift, and taking tho latter's am 
drove him luxuriously home. 


He decided that he wou 
notice. 


t 


Why didn’t the fellow leave. 
into money ? To stay at the I 


Pyecro 
began to realiso with some annoyan 
would be awkward when Loring was go 
clerks were fools, ever, 
Pyccroft was certain th 
awkward without his 
offered Jack a junior partnership. 


TRY “SPARKLETS’ TO-N 


£1,549 Now Patfd In Prizes to Winners. 


| 


accusing the men of being ruder than yourselves. 


tugged the bell, and ratt 
door opened he placed bot 


‘0 
Lied her on each cheek. He 
less, on the hall chair, 


less five minutes, at the conc 
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almost with~a click. Mr. Loring stood 
bable at the door with the correspondence i: 
. , “Ce-ce-certainly, if you care to,” sail 
ber of the Constitutional 


Jones, the inquisitive mem 


eh?’ 

in wrathful silence. 

lly offered his employer a 
‘azed silence for consent, 


Abinadab glared at him 
That evening Loring actual 


old gentleman could stan. 
Id give Loring a months 
fender and glared. “ Ccr- 
It was outrageous, absur! ! 
He had evidently comu 
mperial of all placcs ! 
spluttered Abinadah 
On Thursday hi 
ce that things 
ne. The othee 
one of them. On Friday Mr. 
at it would be most infernally 
head clerk. On Saturday hv 


It was more than the 


He stood on his 
ainly Loring should go. 


reposterous |” 


“ Perfect. 
Wednesday. 


ft. 


P 
hat was on 


s 


EL of Nb. 2, Theresa Plac-, 
led the knocker. When tis 
h arms round Mrs. Wes*- 
round three times an | 
deposited her, breath- 
and darted into the kitchen. 

it’s come off!” he yelled. 

and there followed a breath- 
lusion of which Ja-k 
Loring’s frock-coat was white with flour. 

Violet was the colour of a red rose. * Jack, how 
can you ?” she said. 

Later he produced a document, and pointed triump- 
hantly to a legend which read: Pyecroft, Pyecrot’, 
Freiss, and Loring. 

“What with the hire of the car, and the othr 
expenses, it’s cost me nearly £300,” he concluded ru. - 
fully, “but,” and his face brightened, “ The bar. 
will be cried next Sunday !” 


Jack raced up the ste 
od’s ample waist, swung her 


“ Violet darling, 
She was making pastry, 


~o_eweeaeeree™ 


IGHT 


than one of 8 8 


‘let thus selected by the adjudicators, t' 
half will be divided de 


amongst ali such senders. 

7. The remaining half will be awarded in gifts by the adi:! 
cators amongst those competitors whose efforts show merit. 
The Editor will accept no responsibility in regard to tho los 
of any attempt submitted. 

9. No carrespondence will de entered into in connection with © 
competition, and telegrams will be ignored, 

10. The published decision is final, and competitors ma, oro 
this understanding only. me aaa 


SPARKLETS No. 


or non-delivery 


ENTRY FORM. 


I agree to abide by the decision published in ** Pearson’: , 
Weekiy,”’ and to accept it as final, and I enter only on t!: 
understanding, and Tagree to abide by the printed conditions. | 


Signed «.. 
Address 


Peer emeereeevevererenaseseesvosaneerers | 


vert week the word for Sparklets will be ‘* Fly.” 
RESULT OF “SPARKLETS” No. 21. 
In this Contest the amount available for distributi ™: 
was £28 6s., which brings the totul awarded in the s 
coneata ay te oe ai 
e first prize o 8s. has bee ded |: 
Mrs. Franklin, Park Farm, Northwood, Middlesex wi 
submitted the following ‘‘ Sparklet”’ on PA , 
HelPed 1Ast. 
(Names of Recipients of Consolation Gifts will be four 4 
on Page iii. of cover.) 


(Turn to p. 732idec 
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7 living will benefit you, | RI 6 G 
fy if it impels you to have deli. 


cious Quaker Oats every day. 
There is no increase in the 


_— 


Only ZAM-BUK Could Cure These Tortured Children. 


price of Quaker Oats— ZANM-BUK has restored happiness in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
the most economical and A. Brown, by rescuing their family of little ones from 
most nourishing of foods. torturing ringworms. At their home, 3 Gibson Terrace, 


Chiltern Street, Hull, Mrs. Brown said to a Hull reporter :-- 


Science proves It. “Hilda (5) and Irene (3), while playing in the strect scattercd a 


Quaker Oats makes the most handful of gutter-dust over their heads. A few days afterwards | 
Jeliei f all ‘4 found a lot of inflamed pimples on their scalps, and two big red rin:z- 
elicilous Of a porridges. worms on Hilda’s back. The scalp pimples soon turned to this dread 
40 Your palate will prove that disease aswell, A big ringworm also came on my baby Usther's hand. 

f All the children were tortured with the itching. The ring worms 

or you. °. spread all over Irenc’s tcalp in a mass of thick scab:, and I hal 

* Cook according to the directions on to cut her hair away. The doctor suggested X-rays  treatmeut. 
Mea S the packet. Try Quaker Oats 30 days, I didn’t like the idea, however. Chemists’ vintinents and salves cost 


me a little fortune without any satisfactory return, and I wasin despair. 

“ After reading about Zam-Buk I gave this new baim a trial. Father's 
ringworm disappeared very quickly, and both Irene and Hilda were 
relieved. The children simply clamoured for Zam-Buk—it was so 
soothing to their tortured skin. 

“ Hilda's back und head next got better; then Zam-Buk loosened 
Irene’s cap of scabs, which fell away and left her scalp sweet and elcan, 
Free from disease, the children’s heads soon became covered with a new 
growth of healthy hair. 1 call Zam- Buk a mother’s treasure.” 


and see how strong the family will 
be, and how weal: the food bills. 


The Quaker Sealed Packet protects 
the large rich Quaker Flakes from 
dust and dirt. ie 
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Send 1 . 

edie reloularecd TRENCH'S The Adams’ Quality— The Best. 

REMEDY, the World-famous 9 

Cure for Rpilepsy and Fits. DA 

simp Home treat ent 

le ‘esti- 
oa HYGIENIC 


anoulels. i, 
G =. |FLOOR POLISH 
Write at once to 
TRENCH’S Beautifles aud preserves Wood Floorings, 


7 REMEDIES !té.,| Tinoleums, &c. In tins, 6d. & 1/-. Made 
33D South Frederick Street, Dublin. at Sheffiel\t and sold at all stores, cfc. 


The HAUNTED PYJAMAS 


L A JOLLY FINE STORY. It’s the best thing in the way of humour for a long time. It’s new, different, mysterious, creepy, 
uproarious, ridiculous, full of delicious surprises, and at each event you laugh the more. Every person in the story gets into the 
awful pyjamas at some time or other, and before long a whole city is pyjama “dotty,” from the police to the hero, and the 


icroine—almost. THE HAU NTED PYJAMAS. 


By-and-by somebody wiscr than yourself may ask you, “ Have you read ‘ THE MAUNTED PYJAMAS ’?” Ifyou say 
“No,” you will get a pitying look, and you will feel loncly and cheap. Because everybody is bound to talk about this story during 
the year. That’s certain. It’s the kind of story you’ve got to talk about. You know the feeling. Start to read ‘*‘ THE 
HAUNTED PYJAMAS ” now. If you are wise you will go to a newsagent and say “Let me sce a copy of 


THE WATCH DOG 


and then you will tell him to send you ‘* THE WATCH DOG” every weck, because you are going to like ** THE 
WATCH DOG,”’ and it is in this paper, and this paper only, that ‘*‘ THE HAUNTED PYJAMAS” sill app. 
week by week, until the pyjamas and the hero and heroine—well—wait and see. If your newsagent tells you he does not hey 
“THE WATCH DOG” or has sold all the copies he takes, you must insist that he gets another copy for YOU, soinchow or 
other. He will do it if you talk like that. ‘Tell him you are worrying yourself thin to find out why those pyjamas could pessibly he 
haunted. Tell him you can’t get into your own pyjamas and go to sleep peacefully to-night for fear of what is going to happen to 
you. Tell him that if he wants to kcep a regular customer out of the madhouse he’s got to get you * THE WATCH DOG,” 
which tells the story of those awful pyjamas. You can buy 


THE WATCH DOG 


now at once. It is out to-day and costs Onc Penny. Don’t forget, please. 


éd. 


For hcaling chapped 
hands and chilb.ains, 
and banishing ail 
trace of eczema, 
pimples, weers, and 
piles, only Zam- Bul 
ts to be relied wpon. 
Of all chewisis. 


in Sealed Packages only, 
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THOUGHT HE MEANT “ WAIST.” 
A Brewer's dray had collided with 
a heavily-laden milk-cart, and sent can 


after can splashing into the street. Of course, | 

the world assembled to watch the great event. | Guest : “Got any good roast beef ?”* 
A small man, coming up late, had to stand on 

tip-toe and keep dodging his head from side to | 

side in order to see past an enormou' 


At last he caught 1 glimpse —the 


cart and the fresh, white milk streaming through | radish. Can you remember all that ?” | A few lightning strokes and first blood was 


the street. 


“ Goodness !”? he exclaimed. “ What an awful one.” 


waste !”* 


The stout woman turned and stared at him. 
“Mind your own business!” she snapped. 


Ethel: “Their parents made the match, I | * But how am I to tell?” inquired the anxious | himself in the glass, “Td be obliged it you. 


believe.” 
Arthur : 1 thought they opposed it.” 
Ethel : “ Yes, that’s how they made it.” 


Mrs. Leeder: “ Norah, do you ever repeat any- 
thing you hear my husband and myself say to each 
other when we have a slight ditference of opinion ?” 


. . oa 6c . a 

Domestic (horrified) : “ Th’ saints forbid, mum yt | she explained “the came into the kitchen and 
i i smashed fourteen soup plates and a dinner service | 
or a steak at once.” 


“Witt you walk into my parlour 2?” 
spider to the fly. 

“ Well, hardly,” said the insect, as he 
winked the thine eye. “Your parlour 
has an entrance, but of exits it is shy. 


So I'll stay outside in safety, and remain 
a little fly.” 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. 

Fare Elizabeth tripped blithely into the 
country post-office. 

“Now, I want to know,” she 
demanded, with a tell-tale blush, as she 
handed the clerk a pink communication 
addressed to her lover, “‘ how long will it 
be before I get an answer to this letter ? i 

“That depends,” he answered. “Tf 
he’s in gaol they will let him write once a 
week or, maybe, once a month only. If 
he’s dead broke he'll have to wait till he 
gan earn the price of a stamp, and I have 
no data upon which to base an opinion 
of his earning capacities. 

“Jf he’s ill in bed he may not care to 
dictate his heart’s sentiments to 4 
cold, disinterested third party; and if 
it’s smallpox they won’t let him write at 
all; ditto, if he’s dead. Then, again, if 
he’s got a new girl——” 

At which moment he realised that 
the fair Elizabeth had flown. 


“Were am I?” the invalid ex- 
claimed, waking from the long delirium 
of fever and feeling the comfort that 
loving hands had supplied. “ Where am 
I—in heaven?” 

“Xo, dear,” cooed his wife; “I am 
still with you.” 


Friend : “ Whation earth are you doing 
to that picture ?” 

Great Artist: Lam rubbing a picce of 
raw meat over this rabbit in the fore- 


ground. Mrs. De Shoddie will be here this after: 
noon, and when she sees her pet dog sinell at that 


rabbit she'll buy it.” 


Mrs. Yeast: And so you use this rolling-pin 


every day?” 


‘og oe ‘ . , im §, . 7 . . * 
_Mrs. Crimsanheak : ‘Oh, no; not every day. | mouth-organ ; a nursery, when I ain’t got no nurse ; | for removing a fish-bone when it sticks in + 
You see. some days T don’t cook, and some days !and a pantry, when T don’t pant; but Pm goin’ , throat, and I wanted to try it.” 


my husband behaves quite decently.” 


SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


Towy's mother had taken him to church to 
hear the evenins scrinon, and they orcupied seats 


in the gallery. 


Tommy trie not to allow his attention to | it,” replied the kid. 


wander from the preacher, but it did. 


He seemed to Le particularly interested ina family | 
who sat in front of him, and when the sermon was 
about half over he whispered to his mother : j 

“Mamma, I never saw those people before, but Manoa : “ You did, did you! Who performed SmALu Welsh station. 


I know their names.” 
* Hush, dear!” 


Hill.” 
* How do you know ?” 


_“* Every time the preacher says his text, ‘Twill | an’ then we both sat down, an’ he said there! fairpwllgwyngyllgogogerbooltysiliogogo) : els 
lift up mine eyes to the hills,’ thoso two big girls | wasn’t a thing fit to eat, an’ I said he was a brute, minutes ? Good gracious! Why, it'll take m 


look at each other aad smile.” 


Baek up your accusations with arguments. Not more than fifty words. (Turn to page 734) 
a! 


‘ly stout , it tender, juicy, not too well done, not too raw, | “ Quite so, sir,” went on the assistant. latherin: 

washerwoman, who was just in front of him. ‘and with very little gravy. Have the fat and lean 

“What is it ? What is it?” he kept on asking. | ahout equally divided, and be particular not to | quick methods, sir.” 
shattered | cut the slice thick. And don't torget the hovse- | 


said the . so. of course, I sent out f 


© But I do,” persisted Tommy. “Their name's |“ Well, how did you pretend that you were ten minutes before the train starts whatever \ 
: ” wo 


WEEK ENDING 


Ip® and J estlels ac en 


“Morwine, sir! Yes, sir! Hair. 

cut, sir? Shave, sir?” sang out (!:: 

| obsequious barber. 
| ‘Shave, please,” said the gentleman, seatin + 
Wailer : “ Yes, sir.” I himself in the chair, “ And I'm in rather 
Guest : “ Bring me one of your best cuts. T want | hurry.” 


“ROAST BEEF, ONE.” 


the customers face. “I pride myself on ny 


Then he brought the razor into operation. 


Waiter: “Yes, sit. (Loudly): Roast becf, : drawn. 
| “Sorry, sir!” apologised the man, scrapin 
| | away, and making gashes, here and there, ti! 
\ OBSERVING THE SIGNS. | the operation was at last concluded. “ Want 
| «your husband might have a little solid food ‘anything on your face, sir?” 

: directly he begins to mend.” said the doctor. | Well,” said the customer, ruefully surveyis : 


| wife. | leave my nose !”” 
; .* The convalescent stazes of influenza,” replied | — : 
| the doctor, * are marked by a slight irritability.” | Hubbubs : “ Have you any late trains to Lonely- 
| 
| 


The next day he called and found the patient's ville 2” e : ” 
| wife radiant. Subbubs: “ Yes. All our trains are late. 


“When I refused to order his steak and onions, 


Plunduff : “ Here’s a man mentioned in ti: 
paper who is 103 years old and can walk ten mils 
‘at a stretch.” 

Goodguff : “Pooh! I can do that easy, and Vin 
not half as old as he is!” 


' Miss Jenkins ; “1 wouldn't marry the best mon 
living!” 
Perkins : “ No—ah--er—perhaps not, but -cr - 
that, is really no obstacle to your marriage wil! 
me. 


HIS DESCENT. 
He was a gentler specimen of his class than o- 
usually meets, and when he made his appeal 
something to eat at the kitchen door he was ask: | 
by the good-natured cook to come in by the fir 
As he sat there she said : 

“You don’t look as though you hi! 
{ always been a tramp.” 

 eiemoaiee “7 haven't” he replied, without offense 
“ T came from a very good family.” 

She let him eat on without interruption. 
See. but after he had finished she said : 

“You say you came from a v0! 
family. May Task the name ?”’ 

7 “Tt was Blankleigh,” he rejoirs:1. 

+ “ Why,” she said in surprise, “ that's 
d, name of the occupier next door to vi: 
% “Yes,” he replied, “1 noticed it «° 
b the door-plate. That's who Poor 
* from—he threw me down his step> j:-: 
~ before I called here.” 

Angry Mother : * Bobby!” 

Bobby: “Yes, mamma.” 

Aagry Bother: “You are not to « 
that! Now, don’t let me speak to»: 
: again!” 

5 Bobby (with a sigh): “But bow can \ 
— . Ss stop you, mamma ?” 
VERY OBLIGING. | _—~ 


Sympathetic Old Lady (te Legit outside Barkiagham Palace) : “ Gracious Briggs: “I have made a will leavir: 

'. uu do look co hat a thin overcoat; a . ve i - 

weice brisk trot round the Park. il! sind yet 1 ‘theese for 3 - eee | my brain to the hospital, and have i: 
eas Se “got san acknowledgment frum 


a authorities.” 
: a GOING TOO FAR. Lofty : ** Were they pleasct ?”’ 
Archite-t : “ Now, where would you prefer the! Briggs: “‘ They wrote that every little helpesl. 


drawing-room, sir?” | —_—— 
Mr, Strukile: “Look here, young man, I’ve | Husband - “ Why do you have fish every (i 
let you put up a smokin’-room, when I don’t | Are you so very fond of it?” 
smoke ; a music-room, when I couldn't play a i” Wifes “No, dear; but I’ve read a lovely rec 


to draw the line at a drawin'-room, when | couldn't | 
| 


: * ” 4 6 Whe - 7 . : 9” 
even draw a straight line. Kayes: ‘* Why are you so miserable ? 


ae ' Mayes: “1 tried to economise by marry iny ! 
“Yot'rt havo to stop that noise,” said the Loss ; typist.” 


to the new office boy.“ £ don’t pay you to whistle.” | | * Good idea.” 
1 “Oh, that’s all right. I ain't charging you for “Xo, it wasn't. She refuses to do any 'i'" 


, typewriting, insists on having two servants !' 

— wait on her, and declares that my next secrets» 

; A MARRIAGE FAILURE. ; must be a man, although men want larger salariv 
Little Dot (aged five): “ Mamma, Dick and I} 

got married this mornings.” WHY HE KNOCKED. 


the eed he | Porter : * Yes, you see, sir, it’s no good tappin 
“T don’t know what you're talkin’ about.” ; the booking-ollice window. It will not open w' 


married ?” 0. 
“Oh! Why, I got my dishes an’ set the table,! Benighted Traveller (who wishes to reach lL. 


an’ he went out an’ slammed the door.” | quarter of an hour to tell °em where I want to ¢:- 


ee is, Pearson’s Weekly Advertisement Supplement. 
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GRA 


WE DELIVER immediately this POWERFUL HIGH-GRADE GRAMOPHONE 
including TEN Brilliant Dieo Record Selections and all « 34, Carriage Paid 
to all approved orders for G/= with order, and if when yon have heard the 
instrument in your own home, you ere delighted with its perf. and fully 
convinced of the exceptional value and bone-fide character of remark- £4 
able offer, the balance of 45/- is payable by Nine Monthly Payments oa 
of G/- or one payment of 40/- if you accept the Cash Discount. 


THIS HANDSOME WELL-BUILT GRAMOPHONE is our own exclusive speciality, 
absolutely up-to-date and contains every modern improvement. The 
Cabinet is a handsome and substantial construction in solid dark Oak, 
124 x 124 x 5gin polished to a fine piano finish and embellished with 
a tasteful decorative Art Metal Panel of Grecian design. Powerful 
silent steel Motor, finely proportioned nickel-plated taper Tone Arm, 
solid 10in Turntable, large 16in Sound Horn with nine leaves, and 
decorated in a charming combination of softly blended Art Shades 
and colourings. The Sound Reproducer follows the principles of \ 
the latest patents & is sufficiently powerful to perform full Military 
Band Selections with superb brilliance and realistic effect, and 
so exquisitely sensitive as to reproduce with amazing naturalness 
the most subdued and = delicate passages of orchestration, 
as well as the minutest variations of the solo artiste’s voice. 


= 
Va 


a 


G 


The “Daily Chronicle” says (Dec. 10th, 1910)—“To hear a Graves 
Gramophone is to realise the best and latest word in Gramophone 
Perfection; it renders music as music; it does not give it with a 
muttered accompaniment of its own; and it reproduces the human 
voice with an exactitude quite startling —its value is marvellous.” 


i YOUR HOME GRAMOPHONE CONCERTS you may hear the finest performanees of the World's 
Greatest Bands and Orchestras, the noblest compositions of the Great Composers, the Jests and drollerics of 
your favourite Kings of Laughter, the Gems of the Operas, the masterpieces of Saeved Music, the popular songs 
ol the Great Star Artistes, and everything worth listening to may be reproduced in your own family circle 
with lifelike naturalness and entrancing effect. For your festive gatherings a Graves Gramophone is the 
Prince of Eatertniners. It breaks the Ice. It provides a programme for all tastes, and as your friends gather 2/- in the & 
round & hear its humour anddrollery, coldness & reserve disappear, & your social gatherings are an assured success, Cash 
as 


This le a etraigtforward Honest Offer. 
‘There are no tricks or complications. Graves Gramo- 
phones are SOLD SOLELY ON THEIR MERITS, and 
unless you are completely charmed and dclighted 
when you have heard the machine and records, you 
are under no obligation whatever to keep it. We 
INSTANTLY RETURN every penny you have paid, with- 
out a moment's hesitation. Don’t be prejudiced, 
unless you have heard an up-to-date Graves Gramo- 
phone, you can form no idea of the powers of this 
amazing instrument, and you simply don’t know what 
you are missing. Have it sent on approval at our 
expense, hear it at your Icisure in your own home, 
and if you think we have overstated its attractions 
BY A SINGLE WORD, simply send it back carriage for- 
ward, and have your money refunded at once. »We 
are willing to stand or fall by your decision. 
Warranted for Three Years. Will last for a lifetime. 


d. @ GRAVES Ltd. SHEFFIELD. 


No more Misery. 


‘ovidentially came into pos 
saion of the true remedy tor 


drinker who wants to stop for 
ever, getting rid of the awful 
craving, can easily do so, losing 
no time and enjoying life better 
than ever before. Marvellous 
Success, Safe, reliable, medicilly endorsed. 
DRINKERS SECRETLY SAVED 
I’ a person ia ad@fcted so strongly that he has lost 
© be rescued, he can be treated secretly; will 
‘ecome disgusted ‘with odour and taste of liquor. 
Veg ot testimonials verifying genuineness of my 
Rie Huds, Joyous news for drinkers and for 
Mothers, wives, etc., contained in my Book. 
~ ut plain wrapper, free, Keep this advt. or pass it on. 
Acdress:-BDW. J. WOODS, 10 Norfolk 
Street (351 R.), Strand, W.C. 


you to read this 
ok now. 


It will pag 
Oo 


LIQUOR HABIT | wiasmwoiche 


Write for our New Catalogue. 


A Postcard will bring you our New Art Gramophone 
Catalogue, which is a complete illustrated guide to the 
latest and best models in both needle and sapphire 
machines. This attractive work gives you more intcr- 
esting and practical Gramophone information in half 
an hour than you would otherwise learn in years. 
Every style handsomely illustrated. Full specifications 
given to every model, and all these high-grade machines 
aresupplicd on Easy Monthly terms or Discount for Cash 


IMPORTANT. All Gramophone Owners should 
write for our extraordinary offer of Needle Disc 
Records, arranged in complete programmes of 20 
magnificent selections, delivered complete on approval 
for 2/6 with order and easy monthly payments. We 
are headquarters for Records and give you a marvellous 
choice of the cream of the world’s talent in every depart- 
ment. Senda Postcard for price list and particulars. 


Discount. 


FITNESS 


Why not write for my free Book 
aE perncbeene standard tific method of curing 


wwe and get fit by the stnndard, 
Female Pills. NERVOUS "EXHAUSTIO 


(2 and 2/10 from 


Prompt and _ reliable, for Ladies. The on! TID LITY, 5 4 
of the drink hate Bs Genuine, AWARDED CERTIFICATE O Mit fe Pee atoraach medicines, magnetism, or 
3 days. ete ‘Oo ye ee peamanian Bzaivition, electricity. No fatiguing physical exercises oF 2 Uris 

After being a heavy drinker #pecialists for the Cure of all Female Complaints. } J Oittrules,no change of hab 3 


vration for all men, See what cure 
for years I was saved ani |} soldin boxes, 1/24 and 2/8, of ull Chemiste, or post eur ed-reatoration for allimé 


ay. I send the book and 1,000 testimontwls 
envelope for 2 stamps postage. 
CATHERINE KEARSLEY this paper. A.J. LEIGH, 92and-03 Great Itussell +t. 


creoming alcoholism. = The (Dept. P.W.), 42 Waterloo Road, London. 8.B. London, W.C. Established 25 years. 


SNUFF 


The Reliable Preventive and Cure for 
NASAL CATARRH, INFLUENZA CCLDS, 


smoke = good 


MAKE YOUR OWN CICARETTES. 


Mr. J. Jackson, W. Smithfield, writes: — 

OUR Cigarette Maker is a Askfor * at cour 
little marvel and oughtto Tubsace est, ur send 
have been invented yeara 

IT can now wi 


id. 
ah ; 2 xiomrs for 
cigarettes, and making pe Pe 
is a pleasure.’ = ° 
“Tobacco” writes : ‘' Itis simple and eMect 


housands Sold.—SavesCost i omnes rn, 
OsMANS PATENTS Ltd., Leytonstone, Lenton, N.k. 


T ne, 


LADIES 


GAUTIER’S FAMOUS PILLS 
are without doubt the best remedy 
ever offered for Fema'e Weakne:ses 
and Irregulari:ies. They are Strong, 
Safe, Sure and Speedy. Price, under 
cover, 1/3 and 2/9; extra strong, 4/6. 
BALDWIN & Co.Her Stores, 
Blectric Parade, Holloway, Lordon. 


A HANDY GUIDE 
FOR INCOME-TAX 
PAYERS. 


With chapters on Rating, Inhabited 
Houce Duty, and Land Tax, 


By WILFRID T. FRY. 


fee * 1) from all Boo ers: or 13, post paid, 
min A. F. bowser, £8 Mu.den Lane, Lonaen, 
W.C 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS AND KINDRED 
COMPLAINTS. 


All Chemists 1,1) per box. Unsolicited testimonials receives 
daily from wll parts. 


BROOKS’ NEW GURE 


Brooks’ Appliance. aw 
discovers. Wonderful, No 


cbhiexious +prings Or pals. 
Ain Cushiins. 


Automati 
Binds and draws the 
broken parts together as 
you would a broken limb. 


Nosalivs, NO Les 
Daratie. Cheap. 


SENT ON TRIAL. 
CATALOGURK FER. 

C. PF. BRO: AS, 42a Bank Building: (corner ct 
Portugal Sire.t), Kingsway, LOSLON, Wc. 


“LU = K U,” 


ARCADE BUILDINGS, baste OER 
EEEED © GTI © GEENTATIETES © SID 6 CE: O SRCESIELY © GEO FID © 


——___. 


TY DISHES. 
Milk Scones. 

Take one pound 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, a pinch of salt, 
and sugar to taste. Mix this 
with suflicient mil to form 
a stiff dough, then form 
into little twists or small 
loaves, and bake in a quick 
oven. 

Mosk Roast Fowl. 

‘ake three ounces of breadcrumbs, two ounces 
of beef suet, one teaspoonful of chopped parsley, 
haif a tcaspoonful of finely grated lemon rind, 
one egg, and pepper and salt to taste. Mix together, 
gpread on a board, then skin one pound of pork 
sausages and spread upon the other mixture. Roll 
up, tie with string, and bake in the oven till brown. 
Serve with bread sauce. 

Cheese Straws. 

Mix together two ounces of breadcrumbs, two 
ounces of butter, two ounces of flour, two ounces 
of grated cheese, and a pinch of salt and cayenne 
pepper. When mixed, ro!l out like pastry to about 
one quarter of an inch in thickness. Cut into 
strips and bake on a sheet. 


Clean Paint 

With a sponge 
instead of a flannel as it leaves 
no fluff on the woodwork. 
Steel Fireplaces 

Which have become dis- 
coloured by the fire. can be 
cleaned by rubbing with vinegar 
and sand. 
Lamp Wicks 


{e onducted by [Sob@ 


TACKS AS CLEANERS. 

To remove mustard from the sides of your pot 
place ao few tin-tacks in it, and add some warm 
water. Then shake the pot well for a few seconds, 
and pour off the water. The result will surprise 


you. 

? This method will also serve to clean glasses and 
bottles of any substance that has adhered to their 
sides. (Prize won by Miss Mason, 45 Jacksén Road, 
Saliley, Birmingham.) 


smell. 
To Clean Old Discoloured Brass, 


WARMING BABY'S ILK AT 
aarti NIGHT. ie 


Tue little arrangement illustrated here will be 


found useful for warming baby's milk at night. 
It consists of 


ae ) two ordinary 
Sy Z- lat irons 

= = standing on 
end, and placed 
in the manner 
shown in the 
sketch. 

‘A small 
paraffin lamp is 
placed between 
the handles,and 
the saucepan 
rests on top. 


shrinking. 
Plannelette 


Sronge Jelly. Por Blancmanges. 

‘Take six sponge cakes (stale ones will do), cut 
them up, and place in a dish ; mix and pour over 
them one pint of raspberry jelly (made from jelly 
cuttings), and leave to set overnight. Before 
serving, pour over it one pint of cold custard, 
flavoured with almond essence, and decorate with 
crystallised cherries and almonds, 


English Shortbread. 

Take half a pound each of butter and moist 
sugar and cream them together on a hoard. Add 
two well-heaten eggs, and rub in one pound of 
flour, working up a handful at a time till all is 
ssed. Form the mixture into two cakes, but do 
not use a rolling pin. Pinch the edges. and prick 
the centre with a fork; decorate with lemon peel. 
Slip the cakes on a piece of white paper and bake in 
a moderate oven. 

Croquettes. 

Take a walnut of butter and work it into a 
tablespoonful of flour, adding sufficient mili to 
make them into a thick white sauce, then boil well. 
adding milk as required to keep it of the same 
consistency, Have ready two tablespoonfuls of 
minced ham or fish as preferred, half a teaspoonful 
of fincly chopped onion, a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley, and a flavouring of salt with a pinch of 
cayenne pepper. Add this to the sauce, and stir 
over the fire for two or three minutes. Then 
spread on a plate and allow to get cold. Roll out 
a little very thin pastry, and cut into medium-sized 
rounds. Place a little of the mixture on half the 
number of rounds, and cover them with the others, 
pinching the edges closely together. Brush over 
with ege breadcrumb. and fry to » golden brown. 
Serve with bunches of fried parsley. 

Ginger Wine. 

Boil together for half an hour seven gallons of 
water, nineteen pounds of sugar, and nine ounces 
of the best Jamaica ginger, bruised. Remove 
the scum carefully, as it risos, and leave tiil next day. 
Chop very small nine pounds of raisins, half of 
which should be Muscatel and half Malaga. Put 
these into a twelve-gallon cask with 1 gallon and a 
half of good whiskey or any other spirit, and four 
Ienons cut into slices. Let these ingredients stand 
till next day, then put with them the cleared liquid, 
straining it, and leavmg any sediment behind. As 
there is no fermentation, the cask may be bunged 
immediately. In a fortnight the wine will be ready 


mange will be softer and lighter. 


MADE FROM CURTAIN RINGS. 

A very pretty set of mats for the table may be 
made from curtain rings. Procure eighty-six brass 
rings about 1} to 14 inches in diameter (such as are 
used for curtains) from any ironmongers at the 
cost of a few pence per dozen, and buttonhole 
round each with double Berlin wool in cither 
crimson or a pretty shade in green, leaving: a 
short length to sew each together. 

The large mat should have six rings across the 
centre and taper down to one at each side, which 
will then make a diamond-shaped mat, and the two 
smaller mats five rings for each centre. 

These mats when made aro very strong and 
serviceable, lasting many years in everyday use. 
They are most useful for hot dishes, as they prevent 
the dishes from damaging the table-cloth.— (Prize 
won by Mrs. E. Yates, Mill House, Wakefield.) 


WHEN YOUR GAS ESCAPES. 

Wuen a gas escape is noticed, it is a great 
mistake to try to discover the spot where the leak 
occurs by applying a lighted match round the pipes 
as an explosion will probably follow. 

As soon as the smell of gas is noticed it should 
be turned off at the meter and a thorough current 
of air allowed to pass through the room. ‘Then turn 
the gas on again, and by tracing the scent or 
listening for the sound caused by its filtering 
through the pipe.the leakage will be found quite easily. 

‘A small leakage can be temporarily patched by 
a good layer of lard or, if preferred, soap. Should 
a pipe break it can be mended by slipping a piece of 
indiarubber tubing over it and tieing it on with 
string. This is, however, only a make-shift mend, 
and the leakage should have the plumber's prompt 
attention. 


WHAT TO DO WHEN PIPES BURST. 
A Burst water pipe is a common occurrence 
during freezing weather, generally occurring as a 
rapid thaw sets in. 
‘As it often happens at night, when the aid of a 
pa is not forthcoming at the moment, every 
householder should know what to do in event of such 


To Keep New-laid Eggs Presh 
pure glycevine. 


To Test Eggs. 


centre. 


cooked and easy to digest. 


Soaked in a Bath, or Pail, 
into balls, they will 
with the help of a little slack coal. 
Placed Over Pot Plants 


frost aad cold. 
Damped. they will Polish 


Torn in Shreds, 


prolong tke life of the carpet. 
Piaced on Kitchen Tables, 


the cistern. In most houses this tap is so seldom 
used that it becomes quite stiff, and is unable to 
be moved in an emergency. At the beginning 
of the winter the stop-cock should be examined, 
and if at all stiff a few drops of oil should be applied 
and worked into it until it can be turned quite casily. 

Should a ep burst and the rush of water be 
very severe, the best way of arresting it is by 
slipping a flat piece of wood between the pipe 
and the wall and hammering the pipe sharply 
upon it. his flattens the pipe and checks the 
flow of water. 

‘To avoid a burst pipe a small lamp or lowered 
gas jet should be kept burning during frosty 
weather where there are exposed pipes. 


i pe 


a 
A CERTAIN CURE FOR FITS. 


OZERINE has cured permanently the very 
worst cases of Epilepsy, ‘its, Falling Sickness, 
&c., when everything else had failed. In almost 
every case fits cease entirely from the first dose. 
It is recommended by one sufferer to another, and 
is now being used in all parts of the world. 
Thousands of testimonials, 25 years’ invariable 
success. Test it free of charge. On receipt of 
postcard I will send you a bottle absolutely free, 
so certain am I of its success. 4/6 and 11/- per 
bottle, post free. I, W. Nicholl, Pharmaceutical 
Chemist (Dept. 53), 25 High Street, Belfast. 


soothe and stimulate the lungs, 


Price 94d., 1/1} and 2/9. 


for the best reasons why menare the ruder sex Iwill dive five pairs of scissors. Mark vostcards “ Rude.” 


3 Hints About Eges- 


For two days, then wrung ou 
keep the fire burning for hours 


2 King's Road, Brownswood Park, 
in his certificate of analysis says :—“ 
Lightning Cough Cure composed of pu 
ingredients whose combined effect is to 
irritation, facilitate the ejection of mucus. an 
so prevent! 
that distressing irritation and constant coughs 
which produces exhaustion. In my opinion 't > 
a most excellent remedy, and can be relied upo? 
as a safe and effective medicine in asthoit. 
bronchitis, and affections of the lungs, for which 
I thoroughly recommend it.” Ask for Vere? 
Lightning Cough Cure, at chemists every wl" 


(See page 7)". 
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HOME HINTS 


|e 


Should be soaked in vinegar for twenty-for: 
hours and then dried. T reated thus they will never 


Pour strong ammonia over the article and scrub 
with a brush, then rinse in clear water. 
When Washing Fiannels or Blankets, 

Soak in a pail containing one tablespoon: 


of ammonia to a pail of soapy water. 
make them white and fleecy looking, and preveit 


This wil 


Can be rendered non-inflammable by rinsinz it 
after washing in alum water. The proportions 
being two ounces of alum in a gallon of cold wate. 


If the white of an egg, well beaten up, is adda 
to each pint of cornflour, or ground rice blancmane”. 
before the mixture is poured into moulds, the blanc: 


Rub the shells over with a little olive oil or 


Hold them up to the light (gas or lamp ligh'’. 
Cood ones will appear clear with a dark spot in tie 


To Boil Eggs for invalids or Children. 

Boil the water, then remove the saucep1 
from the fire, place the egg in it, and allow it {» 
stand for five minutes. It will then be perfectly 


6 Ways of Using Up Old Newspapers. 


t and shap«l 


And flowers they act as a protection agiin-t 


Windows and lamp glasses better than clots. 


Soaked, and sprinkled upon carpets, they vil 
take up the dust better than tea leaves. 
When Folded and Placed Under Carpets, 

They have the same effect as under-felt, ar 


They save the trouble of constant scrubbbiiy. 


_ 
VENO’S LIGHTNING COUGH CURE 


is Guaranteed to Cure 
A COUGH OR COLD IN ONE NIGHT. 


The romance of tke rise of Veno's Lightuins 
Cough Cure is most remarkable. 
fourteen years, this famous remedy has now wi"! 
its way into nearly every home in Great Brien 
and the Colonies, and upwards of two million 
bottles are sold annually. Doctors prescribe it 
because it is absolutely the safest, purest, 3! 
most efficient remedy procurable for : Influen'. 


Astabliste lt 


for fining by mixing with it one ounce of dissolved | an accident. 

isinglass In enother fortnight it can be ‘As soon as a leak occurs the stop-cock should be | Nasal Catarrh, Chronic Coughs, Broncliit'-. 

bottled. shut off so as to prevent more water from leaving Asthma, Weak Lungs, Blood-spitting, Whoopi: 
Cough. Albert Smith, Esq., M.LC.S., M.S.B.5¢ 


London. \. 
I find Ven» > 


allay 


) 
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“MISCELLANEOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


are inserted under this heading at the rate of 2s. per line of 7 words or part thereof. 
Every Advertisement must be prepaid. All communications should be addressed to 
the Advertisement Manager, **Pearson’s Weekly,’’17 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
Advertisements must be received by Tuesday morning for the following week’s issue. 


—_—- 


BOON TO WEAK ME 
val Wi esses, Lack of Vigour, Varicocele,and 
wee A ee ‘Treatise, with full particulars, in- 


ius High Holborn, London, W.C. 


7 


“oO: ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT: 
oe newer by post; full rulue per return, or offer 
made.— Messrs. Browning, Actual Manufacturers, 
CL. Oxford Street, London (Estab. 100 years). 


SBS.—Full instructions for the cultivation 
oticee ‘of Roses in order to erow them to the best 
nwivantsge may be found in ** Roses, and How to 
Grow Them,” by Violet Biddle, piice 1.2, post free, 
trom A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street 
London, W.C. 


VARICOCELE.-—Every man suffering from 
Vorivocele and its accompanying debilit; and 
hervons weakhess should send for illustrated reula? 
uescribing its successful treatment and cure by the 
crly rational and painless method. Ko el city. 
tent scaied, irce, tno stamps.—E. B. Norton, 
ty & © Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ME TAX.—If you wish to avold trouble 
Phys buy “A Handy Guide to Income Tas 
Payers.” It will solve all your difficulties iu making 
acorrcet return, and thus avoid overchatye. Send 
fourteen stamps to A. F. Sowter, 17 Henrietta St, 
London W.C. 


MARGATE. — The Clarence Boarding Estab!ish- 
ment, Eastern Esplanade, ( liftonville. Unique 
position, facing Oval. Excellent cuisine, select com: 
pany, moderate terms.— Apply Munageress, 


—_—_—_——— 


WEAK MEN, send for my two Books, FREE. 
— Mr. George, 215 High street, Gateshead-on-Tyne. 


‘ SMALL GARDENGS.—Gardening ts a fasci- 
vaung hobby, and many useful hints will be fonndin 
**>mall Gardens and Howto Make the Mostof Them,” 
tv V. BP. Biddle. It peaybe had for 12, post free, 
t-om A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
1, ndon, W.C. 


ASTROLOGY. -— Events, Changes, Fortunate 
Tuys, Fusiness Success, Matrimony. Two years’ 
totureadded. Send birth-date, 1/- P.O.— Prof. Gould, 
(.are House, Whitchurch Road, Cardiff. 


YOU CAN EARN 1/. an hour.—Full particulars 
ciempicyment, apply K., 89 Aldersgate St., London. 


SLEIGHT OF HAND TRICKESB.—A few 
fin ple conjuring tricks are always urefulin theafter 
cipner interval. You can learr @ number of effec. 
t.ve tricks which need Httle or no apparatus with 

little trouble by studying “ After-Dinner 
tsand Pocket Tricks,’”’ by C. , ee Neil. Send 
: a aa Publisher, 17 Henrietta Street, 
onder, WoC, 


CONJURING. — Catalogue free.— Vandy, 19) 
Regent Street (Dept. P.W.), London. Send aay. : 


STRENGTH: How Jost: How Regained.— 
Interesting and instructive remarks to young and 
maleaned men on ‘‘How to Preserve Strength, 
Create Vitality, and Increase Nerve Stamina.” A 
brief treatise on Nervous Exhaustion, Loss ot 
Strength, Poverty of Nerve Force and Debility in 
Charien “Gordan, 8 Gordonhcime Dipesssry, br.d 

3} ordonholme Dig) a 
ford, Yorks, need 


TO AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS. - 


A cupital handbook for the novice and also for the 
nore advanced student is “ How to Take and Fake 
Photographe,” by Clive Holland, It gives youall the 
information you require regarding the Dark Room, 
Cameras, Plates und Films, Expusure, Development 
of Negatis . Printing, Mounting, &c..&e. It mav 


» post free, for 1/2 from A. F. Sow’ 
17 Henrietta Street, London, W.c. 2 were bbisher. 


BOOTS.— Save nearly 50°'y buying factory direc: 
AGENTS WANTED... Write for list, particulars. 
British Boot Co. (£20) Portland Square, Bristc’. 


SLOAN-DUPLOYAN SHORTHAND «:ves 
Q year's study; produces highest speed. Il.us. boo. 
let free.—Sloan-Duployan Association, Ramsgate. 


A BROKEN DOWN SYSTEM..- Read what 
Spec alists, Doc’ora, and Sufferers say about 
‘PHOSPHOROIDS.” A safe and sure remedy for 
general weakness and loss of nerve puwer. Treatise 
with full particulars sent sealed, post free.— Williams 
Herbal Coy, Dept. P, 37 St. Martin’s Court, Charing 
Cross, London, W.C, 


ASTROLOGY.-— Your futuro important events 
foretola, Marriage, Portner descri » Businesa, 
Speculation, ( hunges, Legacies, Lucky Days, Planet, 
ete, Send birth-date, 1/- P.O., stamped envelope. -- 
Madame Marion, 4 Robertson Avenue, Edinburgh. 


, MONG EVENINGS NO LONGER.- Pry 
Puppet Peers,” the latest game. Humorovs, 

Sciertific, and Amusing. Kndless fun for 2 to 7 

players ; 1'3 post free.— 5sT County Road, Liverpool. 


SMALL POCKET CAMERA, absolutely 
uniane, Lnsteuetive: ene fmueng, 15-; wil take 3: 
an .- per week. Parria| aid. —G, + 
Richford Street, W. BP Paonia Bbenelientt 


PHYSICAL CULTURE.—Thoroughly prac 
tical information on physical culture for training 
and general health ix given in “Modem Phys'c:l 
Culture,” by C. Lang Neil. All the modern systems 
ore illustrated. It may be had, vost free, for 12 from 
A. F. Sowter, Publisher, 17 Menrietta Street 
London, W.C. : 


BLUSHING CURED. — Dortir’s famocs 
recipe 1/-ordcr. Tescimonials.—H, Stevens ‘box 2 
G1 Back Piceadilly, Manchester, : 


NURSE FINDS 


Peps 


Very Comforting for 
THROAT & CHEST. 


Nuree 
D' Avea, 
Glasgee 
froma 
rhate), 


6] HAVE used and recommended Peps reguiarly 
for five years,” says Nurse D’Arcy, 705 
Dumbarton Road, Partick, Glasgow, W., “and 
have formed such a high opinion of their merits 
that I always carry a box in my bag. I find Peps 
very comforting for the throat when I go out into the 
cold, raw, or foggy air, and I never leave home without 
first putting a little Peps tablet in my mouth. 

“Peps are invaluable in my own family all the year round, 

My husband, a few years ago, had an abscess on the lungs, which 
left him with a very distressing cough. Peps have proved of very 

great cervice in relieving the cough and easing my husband's throat, 
and he his now a great believer in these breatheable tablets, 

“Our three boys and little girl also have derived much berefit 
from Peps. Each winter they are afflicted with a more or Jess severe 
cough, but I never give them anything but Peps, which I find soothe the 
rawness of the children’s throats and suppress the tendency to cough. 

‘*T have a large professional practice in Glasgow, and consequently got 
many opportunities of recommending Peps, with the result that in many 
homes | visit Peps are now in regular use. By their consistently gouod 


effect, Peps have gained not only my own comple'e confidence, 
but also that of many patients, and it is a satisfaction to know ~“~“~"~> 
Cot out this 


that Peps have, in all cases, justified the confidence I placed 

Coupon and 
send it with @ 
ld, stamp to 
Peps, Carlton 
Hill, Leeds. for 
a dainty free 
sample. 


in them.” 
P.W., 101,12. 
“4s Pine Forest in Every Home’ 


PEPS aie only sold in sealed packages, at 1,1} or 2,9. 
val 


's your face covered with pimples, blotches, 
Liackheads, or spots ? Is your skin disfigured by 
Have you an itching rash all over 
your chest or back? Are you troubled by a 
lireaking-out or raw place on your leg, that irri- 
lates and worries you day and night? Apply 
Antexema, and you will instantly get rid of the | covery, and you have but to use it once to be 
Go on applying it, and | enthusiastic about it. If your skin is unhealthy 
start your cure now, before your trouble gcis 
Delay is dangerous. 


cecozema ? 


itching, burning pain. 


‘oon your skin will be so clear and healthy you 
will be proud of it, instead of being worried as 
you are now. Our confidence in the certainty of 
Antexema curing you is due to the fact that | day. Boots’ Cash Chemists, Army and Navy, Civil Service 


Stores, Harrod’s, Selfridge’s, io pene fy Parke's, Taylor’s Ding 
Stores, and Lewis and Burrows’ supply 


SPECIAL TRIAL COUPON 


Cut out and fill in Couzon, enclose three penny stamp: for 
| handbook, ‘Skin Troub'es,’? and also receive generous Free 
‘Tyial of Antexema and Antexema Soap, the famous skin snap. 
Send to-day to Antexema, Castle Laboratory, Jeffreys Place, 


during the last twenty-five years it has worked 
hundreds of thousands of similar miracles. 
Antexema has cured skin sufferers who suffered 
martyrdom, and failed to get the slightest | 
benefit from doctors, hospitals, or any other 
\reatment whatever. It will cure you also. Send 
‘or Free Trial and prove its marvellous virtues. 


That's what You want 
for your Skin Trouble! 


| 


worse. 


London, N-W. 


Every skin complaint is cured by Antexema. | Name .... 


Eezema, whether dry, weeping, scaly, or gouty ; 
ringworm, bad legs, face spots, chaps, chilblains, 
and every irritated, inflamed, or diseased skin 


Address ... 


condition is cooled and soothed the moment 
Antexema touches it. 
starts immediately, new skin begins to grow, 
and every day the appearance of your skin 
steadily improves until it becomes spotless. 
| Antexema is not a greasy ointment, and doves 
not show on your skin. 


Go to your chemist or stores and get a bot'le of Antexema to- 


Pearson's Weebly, IS 112. 


The healing process 


It was a doctor's dis- 


itat 1/13 and 2.9. 


the whistle sounded the other night, resolved (. 


SATURDAY'S CUP TIES. 

Saturpay, I am reminded, will be a busy day 
in the football world. 

The ties in the first round for the English Cup 
will be played that afternoon, and there will be 
a terrific struggle on many a football field between 
noted clubs eager for the honour of playing in the 
Cup Final at the Crystal Palace. 

In addition, it will be a busy time for those 
football enthusiasts whose duty it is to select 
or recommend players for international honours. 

Not only will the English selectors be busy, 
but the Scottish sclectors are sure to be to the 
fore watching the performances of Scottish players 
who are members of English teams. 

The first round for the English Cup reminds me 
that it won’t be long till the internationals and 
the Final match for the Football Cap are due. 
So Scottish readers who wish to see the match 
between England and Scotland at Glasgow on 
March 23rd, and everyone of you who would like 
to be our guest at the Cup Final at the Crystal 
Palace on April 20th could not do better than turn 
at once to page 718, where full particulars of our 
outings appear. 

Arrangements are being made to give our guests 
both at Glasgow and in London a right royal 
time, so do your best to belong to the number. 

By the way, I need hardly add that on page 717 
£250 is offered for a correct forecast of football 
matches played on January 20th. This is a prize 
your football knowledge should help you to win. 
Start at once to think out your forecasts; this big 
prize may be yours. 

HARRY LAUDER SIGNS. : 

WILL those of my readers who still have forms 
in connection with our Petition against Factory 
Fines which they are kindly getting filled with 
signatures be good enough to let us have them 
as soon as possible. There is, however, no violent 
hurry for a day or so if by keeping the forms back 
some more signatures can be obtained. 

Among the latest signatures to come in to us is 
that of the world-famous comedian, Harry Lauder. 
Perhaps it may not be generally known that the 
celebrated Scot has the welfare of the workers 
very much at heart. He himself in the old days 
worked in a coal mine in the Hamilton district 
of Lanarkshire and possibly may himself have 

been subjected to the indignity of unjust fines. 
At any rate, he has signed our petition and wishes 
us success in our efforts to get fining stopped. 

Will you please follow Harry Lauder’s example ? 


A LADY'S MOUSTACHE. 

Hirsute is a lady who suffers from too much 
hair on the face. To be exact, she is cultivating a 
moustache which she doesn’t want. “Can you 
give me any cure for it?” she writes. “Iam only 
twenty, and yet the hair on my upper lip is most 
noticeable. I am afraid in a few years’ time that 
I shall have a regular moustache. It may seem 
funny, but I don’t want to take to shaving, and yet 
I shall have to do something before long.’’-—— 

Well, first of all, Hirsute, don’t start experiment- 
ing in remedies to cure your unfortunate growth. 
You will only disfigure yourself and spoil the beauty 
of your lips entirely. If you are quite determined 
to remove the offending hair, then go to a doctor and 
take his advice. He will most probably advise you 
to leave it alone—the wisestadvice afterall. What- 
ever you do, however, don’t put yourself in the 
hands of the many quack beauty doctors to be 
found in every town. Go to someone who does 
know what to do, and not to someone who merely 
wants your money. 

AN AWKWARD MEMORY- . 

“T have a frightfully bad memory,” writes 
Satox. “I wish I hadn't, for the other day I got 
into a bad tangle through it. I was walking along 
the street with a lady when I met a male 
acquaintance of mine. The lady and my acquaint- 
ance were unknown to each other, so, of course, 
L had to make the necessary introductions. Imagine 
my horror when I couldn't remember cither of their 
names! What ought [I to have done ? ’—— 

I can well imagine your horror, Saton ! An 
excellent thing would have been to have shouted 
out, “Mad dog!’ and bolted! Seriously, your 
best plan under similar circumstances is to introduce 
the man to the lady under the first name that comes 
into your head. Start: ‘May I introduce Mr. Jack 
Thompson to you?” Your male acquaintance 
will promptly point out that he is really Tom 
Jackson. You apologise profusely for mixing him 
up with the fictitious Jack.“ Marvellous likeness ! 
Wonderful! Never saw anything to equal it in 
my life!” andsoon. Then switch the conversation 
on to the doubles of royalty, and if you are smart 
there is no need to mention the lady’s name at all ! 
I hope that your memory is good enough to 
remember the above piece of advice! 


ADVICE THAT PAILED. 

Fep Up has been in the wars, and all over our 
article entitled “ These Mottoes Make Money.” He 
writes: ‘You ask us to ‘tell our employers that 
we know more about our department than he does.’ 
I’ve just tried this gag on my ‘ gaffer,’ and he said 
if I broke any more orders he'd break my neck ; 
and when I sprung the ‘ superior departmental 
knowledge of mine’ on bim he asked me whether 
I'd prefer to leave by the door or the window. I 
chose the door, because our department is on the 
fifth floor and I'd left my bi-plane at home. 

« Again, you say : ‘ Keep on working.’ No. thank 
you; I’ve had some. I stayed at my bench after 


——————— 


RESULT OF PERFECT HAND CONTEST. 


In our Christmas Double Number we 
offered £20 for the outlines of the two best- 


shaped hands—one 


lady's hand, the other a gentleman's. 


outline was to be of a 
We 


also promised ten shillings each to the 
witnesses of the winning hands. Mademoitelle 


Jeannett>, 


the well-known Paris Beauty 


Specialist, has judged the contest. 
In the ladies’ section she has awarded 
the prize of £10 to 


Mrs. H. REDFERN, 
2 Whalley Avenue, 


Whalley Range, 
Manchester. 


F. Redfern, of the same address, witnessed 


the drawing of the outline and receives 10s. 
In the gentlemen’s section Mademoiselle 
Jeannette has awarded the £10 prize to 


Mr. GEORGE MAYER, 


Mrs. REDFERN'S HAND. 
OOOO OLA OL ALOE 
This hand combines the 
philosophic with the artistic 
types, showing ideality and a 
love of the fine arts with much 
practical common sense. The 
thumb shows will power and 
great adaptability, while the 
outward curve of the first 
phalange Lay generosity 
without undue extravagance. 
The palm shows order ani 
method without extreme 

fussiness. 


Alice Mayer, 


a reading of cach. 


ote.—A prize for each reater whose letter is dealt with on this page or wiose suggestion for a tite sy 


of 
receives 103. for witnessing the drawing. 

The outlines of the two winning hands are 
shown, and Mademoiselle Jeannette has given 


Mr. GEORGE MAYER'S 
HAND. 
SON LR IO OOO™~s" 
This hand denotes good 
business ability, method, 


eS and order. Inclined to act 
or. Exeter, on impulse, and easily 
the same _ address, influenced by friends. 


Generous and inclined to 
) extravagance. Should be 
successful as engineer or 
q Reciihect 


wees 


“Ge 


Week ENDING 
Jan. 18, 1912. 


‘keep working ’ till recognition came. It came, 
alas! Amidst howls of ‘Plackleg!’ ‘Scals!' 
© Jonah !’ I was hustled into the lift by my mate .. 
more on my ear than on my feet, and next mornin 
got ‘choked off’ by the boss for keeping my ligh: 
burning after the ‘ buzzer’ went. 

“Once more you say: ‘ Borrow.’ I’ve triv! 
fifteen moneylenders, but they're * not on” They 
all said summat about ‘collateral security,’ bu 
when I stated that I'd nothing but an old knife aii 
a last summer’s straw hat and the word of 4 
millionaire that ‘ borrow’ was the way to succe-.. 
they asked me if he’d ‘ back’ the bills, and then 
they ‘ backed ’ out. 

<¢ Borrow,’ indeed! Why, some of ‘em wouldn't 
even ‘lend an ear’ to my applications. 

“Try again, Mr. Editor.” 
wHY AM I “oWwE?? 

Sounps a funny question, doesn't it? But 
that is just what B. R. has asked me in his letter. 
“Why do journalists so often use ‘we’ instes! 
of ‘1’?” he asks. ‘I notice that most editor. 
do it, though you seem to have come back to t.- 
good old ‘I’ in Pearson’s Weekly.”’—— 

Editors and kings are privileged to use “ we” 
instead of ‘I,’ B.R. Tuse‘* we” when I want toby 
modest. Too many “I's” are liable to make you 
think I am frightfully conceited, whereas we are 
nothing of the kind. Another thing, the editorial 
“we” generally stands for the paper and not for the 
editor. We prefer “1” on this page because, you se. 
I am talking to friends of mine, and I don’t wan! 
to appear stiff and formal. This page is, in fac'. 
just a page to clear up difficulties that my friend. 
are in, and to chat pleasantly with them. You 
can’t chat pleasantly if you keep on saying, “ \W~ 
think this or we advise that,” now can we ? 

I hope you are now satisfied with what I—we | 
have said, B. R. 

WHAT NOISE ANNOYS AN OYSTER MOST? 

You will, no doubt, remember, that I asked this 
strange sounding question in the Footlines the othe: 

week. 

Well, here are some of the clever answers I has 
received in reply : e 

One reader suggests that the noise that annoys an 
oyster most is the noise of a “ swallow.” 

Another is of opinion “ that it is the star fix) 
singing for his supper.” 

A third competitor is certain that it must I 
“ the noise of the ‘natives’ being ‘ dragged ’ frow: 
their ‘ beds’ ’’; whiJea fourth reader pithily hazards 
the suggestion that the annoying noise must I: 
that of “ the last ‘ bolt.’ ” 

WHAT WAS IT THAT THE MERRYTHOUGHT ? 

Tuts was another query that caused some brai: 
wracking among my readers, and here are some ol 
their replies : 

What was it that the Merrythought ? 
“That after dinner it would suggest a 
splitting ’ game.” 

“That it couldn’t stand the ‘strain.’ ” 

“That I’m not proud though I'm ‘ cracked up’ 
by everybody.” 

“That it felt the ‘ belle’ pull.” 

You will find the awards in the Fuotlines Conte=!s 
on page 3 of cover opposite. 


A JOLLY PINE STORY. 

THosE of my readers who would like to real « 
really rollicking serial story will find particul.:s 
on p. 731 of what is described as the “ merriesi. 
maddest, serial story ever written.” Its title \ 
“The Haunted Pyjamas,” and we are assurl 
that you will have the sorrow of your life if y."' 
miss it. 

RULES FOR FOOTLINE COMPETITIONS. 

1. All answers or attempts must be written on }'- 
cards, addressed to the Editor, Pearson’s Wee! 
Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 

2. You may take part in any number of these fovi'in: 
competitions, but your reply to each must be written on « 
separate postcard. 

3. Mark each postcard with the name of the compctit: 
for which it is intended in the top left-hand corner. Y: 
will find this name in the announcement of the competiti 
in the footline. Provided these conditions are fultili: : 
all the postcards may be sent in one envelope mith! 
“*Postcard’’ in the top left-hand corner, but each poste: | 
must bear the full name and address of the sender. 

4, All attempts must arrive not later than Thurs 
January 18th. 

5. Each competition will be judged separately, and | ' 
prizes, as announced in the footlines, will be awardei'? 
the efforts considered the best. 

6. In the event of ties for a money prize, the prizc « | 
be divided, and, where the awards are gifts, the prizes \ 
be awarded at the discretion of the Editor. 

Printew by Honace Cox, Bream's Buildings, E.C., wad 

Published by C. ARTHUR Pearson, LTD., at Pearson # 

Weekly Buildings, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 
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“ WISHBONE" CONTEST. — a wom cowTasr, a T H E 0 GC E A ie 


Viat was it the merry- pl, ig "For the best 
asking the early bird’ to spare its life. the prize of five 


‘ o this question five wate have been awarded 
B Adams, 64 Chart Lane, Reigate; T. Dey, 54 ee s has been awarded to Miss Mary Boxers, 21 


scket Rd., Aberdeen; ra. C. Fitzgerald, 47 uay, Weymouth, wh te as foll : Accident d > 
aa He, Westminster; Mrs. ‘Nash, 135 Melfort Rd. ies: "What a ‘turn’ you hal mete 1 wae nee expecting an Guarantee 


‘on Heath; Miss F. Smith, 151 Anson St; Barrow. | ‘hills’ so early. It always imakes me squirm when . . ° . Corporation Limited. 


‘ 
' 
| they a are presented all ‘overdue.’ Pray withdraw your 
“MOTTO” CONTEST. bill’ Give time. and. although T have not ‘a leg to (Earpowsred 
i. cigrs were invited to, submit original four-line ; Farewell!" 
! 
| 
H 
1 
{ 


ppesa, 


» Special Aet of Purlurne 
stand on,’ I shall find a way to ‘ wriggle through.’ z Special bet of Parluriaent.) 


mottoes, and the prizes of five stylo pens have “FACE” CONTEST Assets exceed £2, 250, Qaoo°. 


» win by: A. Clements, Knutsford Drive, Belfast; 
J Da Sas 17 Fairleigh Terr., Enfield; H. M. Competitors were asked to Jraw un imaginary pi 


rait 
na t St., Greenock ; Mise GC. Savage, ' of Father Christmas in twenty. str ght ‘lin, Th (] £ 
1 ‘ Sas ae L. Bpencer, 151 Gwydir St., Cam- ! winner was J. C. Scott, 529 Clarkston” Rd. heat. aims paid over 9, 000, 000. 
7 d ! Glasgow, to whom the prize of five shilling’ as been 
“NOYSTER” CONTEST. ; sent. Accident Insurance of Public Liability, 
4s replies were wanted to the conundram, “What | “VANITY” CONTEST. all kinds. Motor Car. 
“snnovs an oyster. most?” Five briar pipes = 1 Five pairs of seissors were offered to lady competitors Employers’ Liability. Excess Bad Debt. 
| imswers bare Lag ean by the ie pollonng: iS S| ee the best ae ss aa m ae ital petacs are Fidelity Guarantees. Boiler and L ift 
ny : use, Stockton-on-Tees ; ood, : the winners iss E. Evans orence Rr oscombe ; 7 
# on nie Tooting; E. Jupp, 1 Underdown | Mrs. McFarlane 22) View Terr., Aberdeen; Mrs. E. Licence Insurance. Inspection and In- 
rT... Broadwater; J. G. McFarlane, 22} View Terr., | Rhcdes, 36 Windsor ” Terr., Penarth: Miss C. Schofield, Fire and Burglary. surance. 
crdeon, H. Pops, 87 ioe outh Rd., Lower Edmon- | 214 Leeds Rd. N, Huddersfeld; Mrs EF J. Warren, see eee pe gel ae 


3 Victeria Place, Haveriordweat. 


Our Christmas Tree. 


HEAD OFFICE: MOORGATE STREET, LONDON. 


. 

TM. E. ARMSTRONG, Mew alm resy 
O@F” This Insurance Scheme covers any person 
travelling as a passenger in any part 
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folowng © the fifth and final list of awards co fur as brough: W._ Wheatcrof!, Blackburn: TL. Sanit, Beckeubin, 
cadens are converted in connection with the Mysterious | W, Moore. Ferry Will. FB. He Cotterill, Canbeweil: Wo Bray 
Tice wise appeared in our Christmas Number, aha, Dukennelds a ae Rothwe!!, Bolton: J. Bee Jace less 
tverpool. ardle, Nottingham: C. iains, istol a 
GIFTS TO GENTLEMEN READERS. . Liggins, Coventry. J. Maskell. Millwaidi: W. Engram, Levens 
: : J. Paul, Darlington: H. Whowry, | lnhne; F. Martindale, Chorieys Wo Johnson, Liverpool, T. Pace 
iherham Arti I!ford Lane: D, O,- Bell, Chatlull: | Neath, 8. Wales. L. Hick-ou, Matichester, W. Golightly, Mid 
. Daviv aumont, Sheffield: A.” Atkinson. | brough: H.W, Morgan. Dartford: M. Vines. Radford: Fo 0. 
Mauchester :  W E i ‘c, Wan. 8 Norwood 1 J. | Neill, Leeds; M, Smaii, Radford; T, Caldesbank, Westhoughton. 
thead, Todmorier arlane, Greenoc mon, 
Lae Holt: ALE. Williamson, W. Bridgford: H. J! GIFTS TO LADY READERS. 
if Doody. Newport, Eek Mra. M. Gabb, Birmingham: Mi 
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of Great Britain or Ireland. 


OVER £13,000 ALREADY PAID 


J. Johnson, 
kin, eT a Mr. Glenister, Kensa} Ris 
I. of «| Miss 1, Clackson, Cherle 


ten u. Lyne; 
is a Generby: 
Miss B. ‘Wightman, Leeds: Miss 
‘Livei pool: "gs. B. Bennett, M. K. Mooe, Belfast : Mis. Graves, Harringay: Mis, M. Lamont, 

; Cameron, Perth: W. M: Merthyr Tydfil; M. Davies, Wolverbainpton: | Mis. Kirby, 

C. ‘Turner, | Derby; Miss E: illite, Kilburn, Mrs. Morey, Walworth, Mis 

“Barking; J. { A, Hendeison, Edinburgh: Mrs. Ho Hodgson. Bradford: Mie. 

4 fRithstown: J. Walton. Crewe; W. P. Owen, Ruabon, Mire, L, Matthews, Shanklin, LW.. 48 

Canoin (Town, J “ny Haggorston ; J Smith, | N. R. Scott, Kilmacoin: Mrs. Thorpe, Sheffield; Mrs. A’ Hall, 
salen O Witcome vie Reta Giam.: j Leeds: Miss E. H. Eyse, Shefficld: Mrs, Kenuedy, W. Kithy! 
fasga Pa es ‘oT aniel: Glasgow; RY. Mackenzie, Mrs. Cowpe, Preston; Miss L. O'Beirne, Old Charlton: Miss J. 
Moer, H. Pl lips, 9) anit, Giaege E, J Barnes, Bury; Dimond, Dartford; Mrs. J. Jones, Swansea: Mrs. .R. Alderson, 

I phick, Waltham-tow; D, Hudson, Cleator H. J. j Hist; Miss N. Winstanley, Wigan: Miss A. Taylor, Rotherham; 
Mrs, Ashman, Brecon; Mrs. A, Bottrill, Hinckley; Mins N. 
Clarke, Dunstable; Mrs. Durkin, Birmingham, Mrs, A, Wat i 
Streatham H Miss R. Roadley, Long Eaton’; Mis ‘Tomki 1, 
Liscard ; Luke, Coventry; Mrs, Conell, New Malden; 
Miss J. McK Hull: Miss D, Dernee, Liverpool: Mis. Trusler, 
Northam 8. Atterton, Clerkenwell Road Miss F. 
E. Nootan, Kilburn: Miss M. Smith, 

Mrs. Bucha . Ficet- 
Curt s, Cricklewocd : 


We pay any number of claims in respect 


of each acvident—not the first claim only. 


£1,000 RAILWAY 


£1,000 terway | INSURANCE. 


£1 00 CYCLING p (For terms see 


£100 AEROPLANE} «© %e!ow) 


‘ 
. Aldridge Gloucester; F. Mc 
, D. J. ies, Abercarn: I C. ‘ 
1 Bobet, Limehouse; H. Blackburn, Leeds; Samuet, | 
-tow; J. Haves, Salford; J. ‘Beaton,’ Jor.. Stirling; 
nz. Halifax; W. ‘Dunkerley, Faileworth: A. G, Gardner. | 
F. Smith; Manchester: 'W. McCracken, Liverpool; |} 
Bamingham; W. P. Owen, Ruabon: E) C. Bowe | Gilbert, 
! 


504 CLAIMS ALREADY PAID, 
inciuding three of £2,000 and one of £1,000. 


Mees 


Mor 


sa: T. Boyd, Belfast; C. G. Store, Shepherd's Bush; | Bradford: 
Hull F. le Groud, Poplar; J. Whitehurst, Hyd wood; Miss M. Acklan 
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Jenking, Blackpoo 3 enkin ackpco Mis) J) Hiteliman, Smethwick rich — mily. spertat rentee 
1oret Gate: J. Goodings, Bingley: ii. Giossma Finlay, Plymonth, Mrs. Atkin £2,000 en uo teranr ally, ea O00 ee teat eed 
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